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A moderate 
low-fat 
well-balanced 
breakfast for 


a woman of 25 years 


The basic cereal and milk breakfast as shown below is 
well balanced because it provides “*Women, 25 Years” 
with approximately one-fourth of the recommended 
dietary allowances! of complete protein, important B 
vitamins, essential minerals; and provides quick and 
lasting energy. This breakfast is moderately low in fat 








because its fat content of 10.9 gm. provides 20 per cent 
of the total calories. The lowa Breakfast Studies proved 
for young women that a basic cereal and milk breakfast 
maintained mental and physical efficiency during the 
late morning hours and that it was superior in doing so 
when compared either toa larger or smaller morning meal. 


recommended dietary allowances* and the nutritional contribution of a moderate low-fat breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 


Cereal, dry weight—1 oz.; 

Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—lI teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices ; 
Butter—5 gm. (about 1 teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 








Nutrients Calories Protein Calcium 


lron 


Ascorbic 
Acid 


Niacin 
equiv. 


Vitamin 
A Thiamine Riboflavin 





Totals supplied by 


Basic Breakfast** 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 


Recommended Dietary' 
Allowances— Women, 25 
Years (58 kg.—128 Ib.) 


Percentage Contributed 
by Basic Breakfast 


2300 58 gm. 0.8 gm. 


21.9% 36.0% 66.5% 


2.7 mg. 


12 mg. 


22.5% 


588 1.U. 046mg. 080mg. 7.36mg. 65.5 mg. 


50001.U. 1.2mg. 1.5 mg. 17mg. 70mg. 


11.8% 38.3% 53.3% 43.3% 93.6% 





*Revised 1958. Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C 

**Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source B 

Institute, Inc., 1959. 
Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of ] 
Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook N 


k. Chicag Cereal 


Raw 


$, 1950. 


1 The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variations 
among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 
usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply t 

individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 

office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive. 
Adjustments must be made for variations in body size, age, 

physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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y Teach Young Homemakers How to Give 
oe Dishes the ‘Gourmet Touch” with 


There’s a real thrill of accomplishment in 
teaching lamb cookery. There are so many dif- 
ferent cuts of lamb, so many menu variations, so 
many ways for a student to develop her ability 
as a creative cook. The many economical cuts 
will help her become a thrifty housewife, too. 


able to you free of charge. These include: A 
20-page Teaching Manual, classroom wall charts, 
colorful lamb posters, recipe books, assorted rec- 
ipe folders, information on film strips and 16 mm 
color films on the various phases of lamb cookery. 


To order these valuable teaching aids, mail the 


coupon today. 


Free LAMBTeaching Aids | 


American Lamb Council, [) A. A-5!1 Ciassroom Wall Chart 

. BBO () B. L-27 20-Page Teaching Manvol 
(J C. Recipe Book, “Enjoyable Meols 
‘ with Lomb”. One copy free 
Please send us the following Extra copies 35< each; 530 or 
teaching materials, as checked. more, 15c ea. Specify quantity 
If you are ordering extra [] D. Recipe Folders. Specify quantity 
copies of Item C, make check [) £. A-54 Notebook Lomb Chort 
payable to American Lomb (8Y¥o" x 11”) 
Council 0 F. Information about films 


Present and future families will benefit from 
the Lamb menu ideas your students take home. 
Lamb is outstanding for its nutritive values, its 
digestibility, its flavor. 

The American Lamb Council has developed 
authoritative teaching materials that are avail- 


eRe kite Koon cy 


LAMB Paula Owen, Chief Home a 
OF 


Nome 

Position___ 
School 
Address___ 


American Lamb Council 





| by Denver, Colorado 
* voi 
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#5 of a series on the Bernice Fitz-Gibbon says: 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN “They used to set up a young 


by Bernice Fitz-Gibbon couple with a cow and a plow. 
Today the proper setup is a 


sewing machine. What ore 
you teachers doing to pro- 
mote sewing —the most impor- 
tant skill in today's pattern of 
living?” 


the old lady was nuts 
when she kissed the cow 


~ You remember what the old lady said as she kissed the 
cow—“‘Chacun a son gotit.”” And that’s why she was nuts— 
not because she kissed the cow but because she felt there 
were no rules about taste; that cow-kissing or non-cow- 
kissing was merely a matter of preference. All of which 
simply is not true. You can argue about taste. There are 
standards. The sentiment—de gustibus non est disputandum 
—is responsible for millions of American homes being 
furnished in shudderingly bad taste. Good taste is nol 
instinctive; it has to be taught. Unschooled whims have 
created a melancholy mishmash that makes our average 
American home not House Beautiful—but House Horrible! 
Even today that ole house is full of cretonnes, that ole 
house is full of fringe, that ole house I guess was furnished 
by Charles Addams on a binge. 

But women are not allowed to remain in ignorant bliss. 
Shelter magazines are full of waspish little warnings: ““The 
way you live and the things you live with reveal your 
sense of beauty, your flair for color, your feeling for 
gracious living.” And it’s true that what a woman does 
with her home reflects her background. It also reflects 
her husband’s social and cultural strata, his financial data, 
whether he will or will not be persona grata. No wonder 
many women develop a “decorating neurosis’’! 

Clearly, the average woman desperately needs educa- 
tion in good taste. And to learn how to make good taste 
affordable. So teach her what and how to sew, how to whip 
up draperies and bedspreads and curtains and slip covers 
at a fraction of decorator-made cost. 

A woman’s home is her castle—or it’s her catastrophe. 
So teach your students how to know what is beautiful and 
how to sew what is beautiful and you'll have even liberal 
arts graduates pounding at your door. 
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The Breakfast Source Book is a 


36-page reference book in color for 
those who teach, write, lecture, or 
broadcast on the importance of an 
adequate breakfast. Research infor- 
mation on breakfast eating habits, 
past and present, is also included. 
Scientific breakfast studies with com- 
plete bibliography, nutrition informa- 
tion on a basic breakfast pattern, and 
a moderate low-fat cereal and milk 
breakfast are presented. The publica- 
tion describes school and community 
better breakfast programs with graded 
classroom breakfast activities. A free 
copy is available from the Cereal In- 
stitute, Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ilinois. 


A complete instruction kit on how 
to use successfully the newly de- 
veloped thermostatic top burner is 
announced by Harper-Wyman Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. Prepared 
for use by home economists, teachers 
and students, the kit includes a 4-page 
teachers’ guide on how the burner 
works; a 24-page student guide en- 
titled Partners in Cooking; and a 
cooking directory wall chart giving 
correct flame adjustment, time, and 
temperature for over 150 foods. All 
three pieces are illustrated in two col- 
ors. The complete kit is available free 
of charge in reasonable quantities 
from Harper-Wyman Company, Home 
Service Department, 8550 S. Vin- 
cennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois. 


Jean Burtis has joined the staff of 
the public relations firm of Flanley 
and Woodward, Inc., which is owned 
and operated by Mabel Flanley and 
Sally Woodward. Miss Burtis has 
had broad experience in the field of 
laundry, food, and home equipment. 
She has served as home economics 
consultant for Lever Brothers Com- 
pany. Previous to that, as home econo- 
mist for leading household equipment 
manufacturers, she directed sales 
training meetings, laundry clinics, 
and cooking schools as well as other 
consumer promotions. 


A simple, quick, and effective 
method for shampooing rugs at 


home with a new air-powered scrub- 
bing attachment to its vacuum cleaner 
has recently been announced by the 
Electrolux Corporation. Called the 
Turbotool method of shampooing 
rugs, it consists of a circular shampoo 
brush made of long, gentle fibres, 
attached to an air-driven power unit. 
It is equipped with a dispenser for a 
new liquid cleaner, called Turbo sham- 
poo, developed especially for use with 
it. The attachment operates at the 
end of the vacuum cleaner wand and 
hose when attached to the suction 
end of the machine. 


Newest addition to the growing 
family of Corning Ware is a percola- 
tor that can be boiled dry on a 
red-hot range for hours without 
damage. Like all other Corning 
Ware, the percolator is made from 
pyroceram, the ceramic developed as 
a material for missile nose cones by 
the Corning Glass Works. This new 
coffee maker can also be used for 
brewing tea and as a juice or iced 
drink pitcher, since there are no pores 
or rough spots in pyroceram for sedi- 
ment to collect or for stale flavors to 
cling. 


Three Vacuum Cleaners for 
Good Homemaking, a 38-page pub- 
lication, describes by means of text, 
illustrations, and charts the merits of 
the upright, canister, and hand clean- 
ers and tells how to buy, how to use, 
and how to care for them. There is 
also a section on the use of vacuum 
cleaners in good home management, 
a page on rug care rules, and a lesson 
outline plus questions for your stu- 
dents. Available from the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 


The National Dairy Council has 
prepared an interesting booklet, Go 
Places Gal, which gives some point- 
ers, particularly for the teenager and 
the young adult, on how to sleep bet- 
ter, look better, and enjoy life. Writ- 
ten with a light touch and cleverly 
illustrated, there are chapters on re- 
laxing, walking with pride, sleep, food 
for worn-out parts, participation in 
sports for exercise and popularity, 
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good grooming, etc. Copies may be 
obtained from the National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Ralston Purina Company of 
St. Louis is introducing a new product 
—Corn Chex which is the result of 
five years’ work in the laboratory and 
test kitchen. Corn Chex, crisp bite- 
size morsels of toasted corn, have the 
flavor of corn flakes combined with a 
crispness that lasts the whole bowl 
through. The company reports that 
Corn Chex has been restored toe whole 
grain values in thiamine, niacin, and 
iron. Corn Chex may also be used as 
crumbs for toppings or coatings for 
meats or fish. 


All About Knives is a 4-page illus- 
trated leaflet designed to provide stu- 
dents with information on the four 
basic knife blades, the metal require- 
ments for good blades, handle con- 
struction, and the do’s and don'ts 
when sharpening knives. Home econ- 
omists may direct requests to Dept. 
PR, Ekco Products Company, 1949 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


An electric floor washer, which 
washes floors and then drinks up the 
scrub water, has been developed by 
the Hoover Company, 51 years after 
the introduction of its first vacuum 
cleaner. A self-contained unit, this 
new appliance wets the floor with 
clean water and detergent, scrubs it, 
then vacuum-dries it almost instantly, 
leaving the floor clean and dry. Dirty 
water vacuumed up is kept separate 
from the clean wash water. Oper- 
ating controls are on the handle, and 
the wheels retract for storage pur- 
poses. 


An automatic baby food warmer. 
which will heat baby foods and keep 
them warm all through feeding, has 
been introduced by the General Elec- 
tric Company. Each of the food 
compartment’s three sections will hold 
a jar of strained baby food. Food 
placed in the compartment directly 
from the jar will be heated to feeding 
temperature in from 7 to 10 minutes. 
A thermostat keeps the dish at just 
the right temperature, and when the 
cord is disconnected, the sealed-in 
warmth keeps food appetizing for 
more than half an hour. When the 
cord and connector are removed, the 
warmer is completely immersible for 
easy cleaning. 





Journal Introduces 


Home Economics Teaching Posters 


On the following two pages, the JourNnat intro- 
duces the first of a monthly series of visual aids 
for classroom and general school use. The posters 
may be used as they appear in the JouRNAL, or 
12x17-inch reprints may be ordered from AHEA 
headquarters for 25 cents for the two. 


Touch-off Material 

The posters have been designed as material that 
will touch off discussion in the classroom and serve 
as a focal point for the use of other supplementary 
teaching aids. Films, filmstrips, educational ma- 
terials prepared by home economists in business 
and offered in the JourNaL’s advertisements, out- 
side reading, reports of home activities, and experi- 
ences from other courses can be related to the sub- 
ject matter of each poster. 

Every effort will be made to present the material 
in terms of interest to the entire student body. Thus, 
through general bulletin board display, the posters 
will remind faculty, counselors, and students that 
home economics teaches valuable principles appli- 
cable to everyone's everyday living and that it con- 
tributes knowledge, attitudes, and abilities to many 
widely varying careers. 

Each poster will be clearly marked that it comes 
from the American Home Economics Association 
and that it is a reprint from your professional 
magazine, the JourNAL or Home Economics. 


Everyone Has More Than Money to Spend 


This poster, from the general area of home man- 
agement, was chosen to introduce the series be- 
cause the principles of management are interwoven 
with all of the other subject-matter areas of home 
economics. Again and again during the year, 
teachers and students can return to this poster and 
link it with other units of study: How is time a 
resource in connection with preparation of family 
meals? What attitudes can a family draw on for 
stronger family relationships? To what extent are 
money and skills interchangeable as a resource in 
maintaining a wardrobe? What abilities can a 
family use to improve its housing? 

Other teachers in the school may also be able to 


use these ideas in their classes. Let them know 
the posters are available. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation can be invited to display the posters at its 
meetings, and the school library and the city 
library, too, should have copies for use on bu!letin 
boards and in their career corners. 


Career in Management? 


Related to the subject matter of management, this 
poster presents pictures of real people. They typify 
the varied careers that can be built upon an 
interest in management of resources, Other sug- 
gestions indicate careers for both men and women 
that are either exclusively in the area of manage- 
ment or in which management knowledge and 
ability make up one of the elements of success. 
Suggestions for exploring an interest in manage 
ment will help the student try out his own talents 
while he is still in high school. We hope these sug- 
gestions will also be helpful to the school counselor 
in explaining to students some of the advantages 
of taking home economics in high school if the 
students have talents that could lead to careers 
using management ability. 


Publicizing the Teaching Posters 


Give copies of the posters to the school librarian 
and the school counseling office and let your public 
library know of their availability. Send a short 
news item to your school and city newspaper, re 
porting the use of the posters in the home eco 
nomics class. Many publications could use pic 
tures of the posters during the year. A sample 
news story that can be adapted to your situation 
will be included with reprints of the posters. 

Reprints are sold in sets of two — the subject- 
matter poster and the accompanying career poster 
for 25 cents a set from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth St 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Subject for Next Month 


Summit Policy on the Home Front—Do You and Your 
Parents Need a Date Treaty? and 
Careers with People 





they use 


management 
in their careers: 


Lillian Gilbreth 

Internationally famous 

Consulting Engineer 

Honorary member, Amerwan Home 
Economics Association 


Lois McClure 
Home Demonstration Agent 
Kentucky Extension Service 


Vivian Overand 
Director of Home Economics 
Oklahoma Gas 

and Electric Company 


Ruth Cleary 
Home Economics Teacher 
Pershing High School, Detroit 





career In 
management 


There are thousands! for men and women both! 
Look at these samples: 


for men for women 
Manufacturing and Supervisory positions 
engineering Management teaching 
Personnel management and research 
Professional administration School management 


Office management Specialist in extension 
service or social welfare 


and for Financial counselor in adult 
education, bank, or loan company 


both 


ome 
management 


And whatever your career, and wherever you live, management 
is a key to success. 
Home management is useful at home or on the job. 
What you can do to get a start in high school: 
Choose home economics courses 
Improve your money management, use of time 
Get in on the management end of school and youth activities 
Visit industries and businesses in your community 
Ask your father how his work is organized 
Observe the management of your home 
Be your mother’s food shopper . 


and add your own ideas 
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everyone has 


Whether you have money or not, 
you have all of these. 


Know your resources. 


Learn to spend them wisely 
in your family. 
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FROM THE 


Food-Packaging Materials, Their 
Composition and Uses—a 48-page 
report—has been issued by the Na- 
tional Research Council of the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences. It results 
from a study of components used in 
food packaging materials undertaken 
by the Council's food protection com- 
mittee. The objective of the study 
was to assemble sufficient information 
to aid in an evaluation of the im- 
portance of current practices from the 
standpoint of public health, and the 
development of principles for the 
selection of components for use in 
food packaging. Send $1 for Pub- 
lication 645 to the National Academy 
of Sciences, National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A film that no one can afford to 
miss is Power Among Men, the first 
feature-length film to be produced by, 
and to deal with the ideas and pur- 
poses of, the United Nations. This 
film runs 90 minutes, most of it in 
color, and was produced by Thorold 
Dickinson, chief of the UN film unit. 
Mr. Dickinson has called this film “a 
political film”—perhaps his way of say- 
ing that it is designed to wake people 
up. “The film isn’t exactly documen- 
tary and it isn’t propaganda,” Mr. 
Dickinson has said. “Nobody's being 
sold anything. It’s certainly political, 
and it’s intended to show that people 
can learn to survive in this atomic age 

. that one needn't be terrified of 
nuclear power as such but that there 
is indeed a grave human dilemma and 
that it is advisable for the audience 
to be vigilant.” The film underlines 
throughout the precarious balance 
between man’s constructive and de- 
structive instincts. Civilizations have 
been destroyed, the film reminds us, 
sometimes by man, sometimes by na- 
ture. This film was obviously made 
by men who cared deeply and we can 
only repeat—no one can afford to miss 
it. For information about when, and 
if, the film may be showing in your 
community, write to Information 
Officer, Film Services, Room 947-C, 
United Nations, New York 17, N. Y. 


A revised and expanded edition of 
Josette Frank’s pamphlet for parents 
on Television: How To Use It Wisely 
With Children has been published 
by the Child Study Association of 
America. Miss Frank gives answers 
to many frequently asked questions 
such as “How much is too much?” 
and “Does television keep children 
from reading?” For this 28-page 
booklet send 25 cents to the Child 
Study Association of America, 132 
East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

If you find that Miss Frank settles 
the problem of too much television 
for you, you might then turn to Your 
Child and His Reading by Nancy 
Larrick, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
278. The author makes the very in- 
teresting point that reading habits are 
formed beginning as early as the play- 
pen stage. “By talking and reading to 


your baby and playing games with 


him, you are laying the best possible 
foundation for a life-long interest in 
books and reading,” she says. “The 
child who learns early to use his own 
voice, to sense the music and rhythm 
of language, is the one most apt to 
enjoy reading in school and later 
years.” This 28-page pamphlet is 
based on material in Nancy Larrick’s 
A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing and is designed for parents of 
boys and girls twelve and under. It 
might also be something for your 
baby sitter to read. Available from 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., for 


25 cents. 


People Like Maria is a human 
interest film made to mark the Tenth 
Anniversary of the World Health 
Organization. It describes in three 
episodes how people in some of the 
less advanced areas of the world are 
becoming pioneers in the cause of 
health, in many cases helped by inter- 
national organizations. The 16mm 
prints are available for purchase from 
Center for Mass Communication of 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York 25, N. Y., 
at $125. They may be rented from 
New York University Film Library, 
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26 Washington Place, New York 3, 
and American Nurses Association, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. For 
rental prices, write Celia Anderson at 
NYU or Katherine Linden at the ANA. 


Selected Films on Child Life, a 
list of more than 300 films compiled 
by Inez D. Lohr, visual information 
specialist of the division of reports 
of the Children’s Bureau, should be of 
to professional and citizens’ 
groups, national organizations, and 
state and local agencies concerned 
with children. 2 


value 


The list contains 32 
categories covering the growth and 
development of children, conditions 
that handicap them, health and wel- 
fare programs and services, child care, 
family life, food and nutrition, com- 
munity activities, children in other 
countries, and safety. A complete 
revision of earlier Children’s Bureau 
film lists, it has been redesigned for 
easier use into a subject index, an al- 
phabetical list of films, and a directory 
of distributors. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 


Alexander L. Crosby, author of 
Pamphlets, How to Write and 
Print Them, is a former newspaper- 
man who has been writing and anaige- 
ing pamphlets since 1944. His 32-page 
booklet is part of a series of how-to- 
do-it pamphlets issued by the National 
Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc. It is full of 
helpful suggestions for steps to take in 
writing a pamphlet—and just as valu- 
able for the listing of mistakes one 
should avoid. It is written in a 
delightful style and the illustrations 
are excellent. Available for $1.25 from 
the above-named organization at 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

The Family Service Association of 
America has issued A Review of 
Research on Parent Influences on 
Child Personality by Rita V. Fran- 
kiel. This survey of research studies 
is based on, and confined to, literature 
on the effects of specific infant-care 
practices, parent behavior and moti- 
vation, and parent attitudes. It has 
particular relevance for treatment of 
children in their own homes and fam- 
ily life education. Available from 
Family Service Association of America, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y., for 65 cents a copy. 
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The 1959 Price List and Index 
of American Standards lists the 
more than 1800 American Standards 
approved to date by the American 
Standards Association. Also included 
in the publication are the international 
standards recommendations published 
by the International Organization for 
Standardization and the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. This 
publication is available free from the 
American Standards Association, Dept. 
PR 66, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


Yvonne E. Sonneland of the cloth- 
ing, textiles, and related arts depart- 
ment of La Sierra College in California 
has brought out a spiral-bound book 
called Let’s Alter Your Pattern. 
The author's intent is to place ma- 
terials in the hands of the teacher 
which will refresh her understanding 
of pattern alterations and fitting and 
also provide her with illustrative 
materials. She feels that no other 
phase of clothing construction is so 
little appreciated as that of pattern 
alteration. The 104-page book is 
lavishly and clearly illustrated and is 
available from Burgess Publishing 
Company, 426 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, for $2.75. 

Also available from Burgess Pub- 
lishing, for $1.25, is the second edition 
of Textiles for Teens by Marcella 
Howard Ellett, with a preface by 
Evelyn E. Stout. This 61-page, spiral- 
bound book was compiled for use as 
a textbook for teaching textiles to high 
school students. 


A new 107-page handbook con- 
taining step-by-step instructions and 
more than 500 illustrations, to accom- 
pany nine films on the preparation 
of inexpensive audio-visual mate- 
rials, is available from the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University. 
Planned to supplement all or any of 
the nine films, the book includes de- 
tailed lists of materials and equip- 
ment, suggested utilization techniques, 
and a comprehensive list of manu- 
facturers and distributors of supplies 
and equipment. 

The nine films which are accom- 
panied by the guide are: Better Bul- 
letin Boards, Handmade Materials 
for Projection, High Contrast Photog- 
raphy for Instruction, How to Make 
Handmade Lantern Slides, Lettering 
Instructional Materials, Passe Partout 
Framing, Photogrdphic Slides for In- 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


struction, Wet Mounting Pictorial 
Materials, and Tape Recording for 
Instruction. List price for the book 
is $2, but it is provided at no charge 
to purchasers of films. Each of the 
films, except Tape Recording for In- 
struction, is available in color as well 
as black and white. Running time 
varies from 10 to 21 minutes. Write 
to Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


“No child need stutter,” says Wen- 
dell Johnson, professor of speech 
pathology and psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. His recent 36-page 
booklet Toward Understanding 
Stuttering, published by the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, should serve as a guide 
to help parents make the wonder of 
speech a source of strength, joy, and 
wisdom for their child. 

Another excellent publication from 
the same source is Help for Your 
Child . . . You Are Not Alone by 
Lawrence J. Linck. This 28-page 
booklet answers questions on when, 
where, and how to help the crippled. 
“This booklet can only outline the 
tremendous resources of good will, 
knowledge, experience, skill, and 
capacity which are found in those 
individuals, organizations, institutions, 
and programs that exist to help,” Mr. 
Linck says. “An additional concern 
of this publication is helping meet 
the parents’ need to understand his 
responsibility to the crippled child 
and to use the many skills and talents 
available to him.” 

Both publications are 
from the Publications Section, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 2023 West Ogden Ave- 
nue, Chicago 12, for 25 cents each. 


available 


Gertrude Monhaut Zmola has pre- 
pared a booklet, issued by the School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Connecticut, called You Can Do 
Family Laundry—with Hand Limi- 
tations. This 13-page, well-illustrated 
booklet is available, single copies free, 
from the Home Economics Research 
Center at the University. 


Two helpful leaflets on frozen foods 
have been issued by the Extension 
Service of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. Frozen Food .. . 
has been prepared as a guide for 
personnel handling frozen foods in 
modern retail stores. Getting the 

(Continued on page 739) 
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Announcing the 
most important 
home decorating 
booklet in 
RIT*history! 
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WRITTEN BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 
INTERIOR DESIGNER! 
Full of exciting, interesting sugges- 
tions on how to put color to work 
in your classroom, this booklet fairly 
sparkles with a wealth of decorating 
ideas for home economics classes 
Written in conjunction with Yale 
R. Burge, past president of the 
National Society of Interior Design- 
ers, this colorful booklet offers 
dozens of decorating tricks, tips on 
rejuvenating home furnishings, and 
“do-it-yourself” instructions! 
Regularly 50¢, "This ls The House 
That Color Built” is specially priced 
for teachers at only 25¢. Send for 
your copy today! 
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@ Special Milk Program. One of the few pieces 
of completed legislation in the areas related to 
the AHEA legislative program was a School Lunch 
bill to increase and extend the special milk program 
for children, signed by the President on August 18. 
The bill, which now becomes Public Law 86-163, 
provides for increased appropriations for the milk 
program for the next two years. 


@ Federal Radiation Council. In August, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower established a Federal Radiation 
Council and named Secretary Arthur S. Flemming 
of USDHEW current chairman of the Council. The 
announcement also reported that the President 
has directed the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to intensify its radiological health 
efforts and to undertake the additional “primary 
responsibility within the executive branch for the 
collation, analysis, and interpretation of data on 
environmental radiation levels.” 

Secretary Flemming has announced that various 
agencies in his department will intensify or add to 
their present activities to carry out the Depart- 
ment’s new responsibilities in the field of radio- 
logical health protection. For example, the Food 
and Drug Administration is responsible for deter- 
mining permissible levels of radioactivity in foods 
and drugs; the Children’s Bureau, for interpretation 
to parents of information about the benefits and 
hazards of X-ray and fluoroscopy; the Office of 
Education, for including radiation health principles 
and techniques in vocational training such as 
practical nursing, family care, and nutrition. 


@ Peanut Butter Standard Proposed. In June, 
the Food and Drug Administration published a 
notice of proposal to establish definition and stand- 
ard of identity of peanut butter. The standard 
would limit the amount of ingredients other than 
peanuts to not more than 5 per cent by weight. The 
FDA points out that the food value of the peanut 
butter decreases as the amount of other ingredients 
having less food value than peanuts increases. Con- 
sequently, the FDA is proposing to limit the amount 
of other ingredients permitted. Opponents of the 
standard argue that a higher percentage of other 
ingredients can enhance “spreadability,” taste, and 


other characteristics and that products using these 
larger amounts of other ingredients—chiefly other 
oils—should not be ruled off the market. The AHEA 
consumer interests committee, with the approval of 
the executive board, distributed information about 
the food value of peanut butter and about the 
proposed standard. 


@ Federal Grading of Lamb and Mutton. The 
possibility that federal grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses would be discontinued seems to have 
been sidetracked, at least temporarily. 

Late in July, Secretary of Agriculture Benson an- 
nounced that federal grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses will be continued and that the Depart- 
ment will proceed promptly to consider revised 
grade standards for lamb and mutton to eliminate 
any deficiencies in the present standards. “If im- 
proved grade standards for lamb and mutton are 
not developed to meet more adequately the needs 
of the industry the Department will give further 
consideration to suspension of Federal grading 
of lamb and mutton carcasses,” the Secretary said. 

The Department had had under consideration 
the request of some groups that federal grading 
of lamb and mutton be suspended. In the late 
spring and summer, the Department received views 
of interested individuals and groups on this ques- 
tion. In all, almost one thousand communications 
were received with the preponderance of the views 
in favor of continuance of the grading. The AHEA 
was among the groups expressing its recommenda- 
tion that the grading be continued. 

Secretary Benson reported that many of the 
comments and views received indicated the need 
for a revision of the criteria in the present grade 
standards. One of the principal contentions was 
that the present standards place too great a pre- 
mium on overfat lamb. Interested parties were 
invited to submit suggestions for improving the 
grade standards, and the Department intended to 
make public by October 1, 1959, recommendations 
for changes, in the expectation that the revised 
standards would be announced by December 1. 

The federal meat grading service is a voluntary 
service and is not related to the federal meat in- 
spection required by law for all meat moving in 
interstate commerce, 


@ Social Legislation Aims. For excerpts from 
Secretary Flemming’s address to the recent Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, see page 720. 
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FOREWORD 


The year 1959 marks the first half century of the American Home Economics Association. 
Three years ago, in preparation for the fiftieth anniversary, Association President Catherine T. 
Dennis appointed a committee to review the past, survey the present, and make suggestions 
for the future. 

As the committee reviewed the past fifty years of home economics, we found that far 
more had been accomplished than the founders would have dreamed possible. We believe 
they would be proud of the progress made in carrying out the aims for home economics they 
set forth in 1909: “. . . to improve the conditions of living in the home, the institutional house- 
hold, and the community.” A number of achievements of the profession are listed in this 
statement. Some are a continuing part of the present and future. 

In our survey of the present, we have considered the social changes growing out of the 
educational, scientific, and technological advances of the past fifty years; advances which have 
brought about profound changes in the home and in familiar patterns of family life—calling 
for a new order of emphasis on meeting family needs and wants. 

However, we firmly believe that the underlying philosophy and basic tenets of the 
founders still apply and must guide new directions for the profession. 

Many people have contributed to this statement. We hope it will bring to those outside 
the profession a better understanding of what home economics is, what it does, and of the 
many ways in which it contributes to the common good. 

We believe it will sharpen the home economist's perception of the challenges and 
opportunities in the years ahead. 

Dororuy D. Scorr, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF HOME ECONOMICS | 
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Ercel Eppright Mildred N. Jordan Eva W. Scully Day Monroe 
Regina Frisbie Flemmie P. Kittrell Irwin Sperry Dorothy D. Scott 


ADVISERS TO THE COMMITTEE: Olga P. Brucher, Beulah V. Gillaspie, Mildred Horton, Mary Hawkins, and 


Josephine Hemphill 
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WHAT IS HOME ECONOMICS? 


Home Economics Stands for 


The freedom of the home from the dominance of things and their due subordination 


to ideals. 


The simplicity in material surroundings which will most free the spirit for the more 
important and permanent interests of the home and of society. 


—ELLEN H. RICHARDS, First President, 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 1909-1911 


Home economics is the field of knowledge and service primarily concerned with 


strengthening family life through: 
© educating the individual for family living 


© improving the services and goods used by families 
© conducting research to discover the changing needs of individuals and families and the 


means of satisfying these needs 


© furthering community, national, and world conditions favorable to family living 


Home economics synthesizes knowledge drawn from its own research, from the physical, 
biological, and social sciences and the arts and applies this knowledge to improving the lives 
of families and individuals. Its concern is with these aspects of family living: 


@ family relationships and child development 


® consumption and other economic aspects of personal and family living 
@ nutritional needs and the selection, preservation, preparation, and use of food 
@ design, selection, construction, and care of clothing, and its psychological and social 


significance 
@ textiles for clothing and for the home 


@ housing for the family and equipment and furnishings for the household 


® art as an integral part of everyday life 


@ management in the use of resources so that values and goals of the individual, the family, 


or of society may be attained 


Though home economics is not the only pro- 
fessional field dealing with one or more of these 
aspects of living, it is the only field concerned 
with all of them, with their interrelationships, and 
with the total pattern which they form. It is the 
only field concerned with helping families shape 
both the parts and the whole of the pattern of 
daily living. The emphases that it gives to various 
aspects of living are determined by the needs of 
individuals and families in the social environment 
of their time. 


Home economics prepares professional personnel 
to carry out its objectives through education, re- 
search, social welfare and public health, dietetics 
and institution administration, and business. It 
works co-operatively with other fields of education 
but assumes a unique responsibility for helping 
girls and boys, women and men, to achieve whole- 
some, happy lives. It shares with other fields the 
responsibility for developing perceptive, well- 
informed citizens with the ability and the will to 
further conditions favorable to effective living. 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS PROFESSION TODAY 


The object of the American Home Economics Association shall be to provide oppor- 
tunities for professional home economists and members from other fields to co-operate 
in the attainment of the well-being of individuals and families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant in home life. 


—CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


When the American Home Economics Association was established in 1909, the founders 
had only a few scattered educational programs in secondary schools and in the young land- 
grant colleges through which to carry forward their program of education for living. They 

could count only 700 persons ready to set a new direction through a national association. 
Yet, they dared to venture forth. Drawing on the meager educational programs of the day, 
they joined forces to help families improve the quality of their living. 

If, today, our needs seem more complex than theirs, it is also true that we have far more 
knowledge and experience with which to chart the future of our profession. 


Home Economics Today 


. in education 


Home economics is taught in school systems the 
length and breadth of the United States. It has 
an established place in nearly 500 colleges and 
universities. 

Through public and private schools and such 
state and federally sponsored programs as the Co- 
operative Extension Service and Vocational Edu- 
cation programs, millions of adults and youth 
obtain formal and informal education for better 
living. Through many communications media, 
home economists provide education for families. 


. in research 


The findings of home economics research are 
widely disseminated and benefit homes in the 
United States and throughout the world. Research 
is conducted by the Institute of Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, by home 
economics departments of state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, by other government agencies, by 
private agencies, by many colleges and universities, 
and by industry. 


. in business 


Many areas of business or commerce serving 
homes and families employ home economists. It is 
their responsibility to provide the link through 


which consumer needs are interpreted to industry 
and through which, in turn, families are assiste d 
in the efficient use of products and services. 


. in dietetics and institution administration 


In hospitals and other institutions for group 
living, in restaurants, school lunch programs and 
industry, the health of millions is safeguarded and 
improved by the work of specialists in institution 
administration, nutritionists, dietitians, and other 
home economists engaged in food service. 


. in social welfare and public health 


Social welfare and public health agencies of the 
federal government and the states, of counties and 
cities, employ home economists. Many others are 
with voluntary agencies. Home economists with 
the federal government serve with such agencies 
as the Public Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


. in international service 


International agencies of the United States and 
of the United Nations which contribute to health, 
welfare, and education programs use the services 
of home economists in all parts of the world. 
Home economists from abroad and those prepar- 
ing to be home economists in their native countries 
come to study in the colleges and universities of 
this country. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND TODAY’S FAMILIES 


A profession today must be will- 
ing—and uipped—to recognize 
and be guided by change and to 
relate its research and other ac- 
tivities to change. This is particu- 
larly true of home economics; it can 
be effective only as it alleviates the 
stresses and promotes the satisfac- 
tions brought about by new situa- 
tions. 

Home economists must be among 
the first to anticipate and recognize 
change, to wan the capacities of 
the individual to meet new de- 
mands, and to set new directions 
for professional programs of benefit 
to families. 

People will always find satisfac- 
tion in living to the extent that they 
can deal with their needs and with 
the circumstances of their times. 
Before we as a profession can co- 
ordinate knowledge and effort for 
the benefit of today’s families, we 
must understand the times and the 
circumstances of their lives. 

Comparing today’s world with 
the world of fifty years ago, it is 
easy to identify a dozen or more 
fundamental changes which de- 
mand new capacities on the part 
of family members. These changes 
require vision and intelligence from 
those professions created to help 
families. 

Consider, for example, the effect 
on the home and community of in- 
dustrialization, urbanization and 
suburbanization, working mothers 
and commuting fathers, population 


growth, the increasing number of 
elderly people, the higher level of 
education, the shorter work week. 
Consider also the effect of the fam- 
ily’s shift from a producing to a 
consuming unit; the interchanging 
roles of family members; greater 
awareness of the importance of 
the affectional function of the fam- 
ily; automation in the household; 
instantaneous communication and 
lightning-swift travel. 

Each of these changes—and one 
could name others—has become an 
accepted and continuing trend with- 
in the lifetime of many of today’s 
homemakers and within the life- 
time of home economics. Changes 
of the future may transform our 
lives even more quickly. The fact 
of change is seen more clearly than 
its form. What are the knowledges 
and skills that will help the family 
of today meet the challenges of 
change? 
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Fundamental to effective living are the competences to: 


establish values which give meaning to personal, family, and community 
living; select goals appropriate to these values 


create a home and community environment conducive to the healthy growth 
and development of all members of the family at all stages of the family cycle 


achieve good interpersonal relationships within the home and within the 
community 


nurture the young and foster their physical, mental, and social growth and 
development 


make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the use of personal, family, 
and community resources 


establish long-range goals for financial security and work toward their 
achievement 


plan consumption of goods and services—including food, clothing, and housing 
—in ways that will promote values and goals established by the family 


purchase consumer goods and services appropriate to an overall consumption 
plan and wise use of economic resources 


perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a way that they will con- 
tribute effectively to furthering individual and family goals 


enrich personal and family life through the arts and humanities and through 
refreshing and creative use of leisure 


take an intelligent part in legislative and other social action programs which 
directly affect the welfare of individuals and families 


develop mutual understanding and appreciation of differing cultures and 
ways of life, and co-operate with people of other cultures who are striving to 
raise levels of living 


As home economists, we can measure the success of our work by the extent to which we con- 
tribute to the development by individuals and families of these competences. 
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CHALLENGES - - 


What must we do if our profession is truly to “free the spirit for the more important 
and permanent interests of the home and of society’? How can we help individuals and 
families achieve satisfaction and beauty in their own lives, dignity and assurance in their 
relationships with others, build strength within the home and democracy in the community? 
How can we most effectively prepare the professional home economist for increased leader- 


ship in helping families achieve better lives? 


If home economics is to meet the challenges of today and of the future, we believe it 


must 


@ serve more individuals and families and serve them more effectively 


@ expand research and focus it on needs of individuals and families 


@ strengthen education for the profession 


Specific responsibilities, objectives, and programs of action for serving more people, 
expanding research, and strengthening education will differ with each group within the 
profession. All are challenged, however, to find new directions in meeting our common 


objectives. 


CHALLENGE: To serve more individuals and families and serve them more effectively 


Home economics educators are challenged to 
focus instruction on development of the com- 
petences important to the pattern of effective 
living; to co-operate in developing an educational 
program that will reach men, women, boys and 
girls of varying abilities and from different cul- 
tural, social, and economic groups; to plan for an 
effective progression of home economics education 
from one educational level to another; to increase 
the public understanding of home economics; and 
to extend home economics to other countries. 

To serve more families more effectively, home 
economists in business must find more and better 
ways to interpret to producers and distributors the 
needs of families and ways of meeting them; the 
trends in consumers’ wants and ways of living; 
the characteristics of products important for con- 
sumer satisfaction; and consumption patterns of 
families at different income levels. Through con- 
sumer education programs, home economists can 
increase the ability of the public to co-operate 
with retailers, to communicate their reaction to 
goods on the market, and to suggest ways in which 
such goods can be made more acceptable. 


Home economists in institution administration 
and dietetics should take note of changes in family 
living patterns and provide services that will be 
most effective in performing functions increasingly 
taken over by agencies outside the home. Even 
within the past decade we have seen that more 
people eat one or more of their three meals a day 
in restaurants and hotels, more young people attend 
college and live in college dormitories, more peo- 
ple enter the labor force and eat in industrial din- 
ing rooms and cafeterias, and more people take 
advantage of hospital and clinic care, day-care 
centers for children, and homes for the aged. There 
is renewed emphasis on the value of the school 
lunch program. 

Home economists in social agencies should fur- 
ther the community's awareness of the value of the 
services of public and private welfare agencies and 
help provide knowledge and assistance that will 
create or improve these services. The welfare of 
the family is interwoven with community, national, 
and international conditions. Home economists 
can help families recognize these relationships and 
stimulate programs needed for better family living. 
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- - PRESENT AND FUTURE 


CHALLENGE: To expand research and focus it on the needs of individuals and families 


Home economics must foster a vigorous research 
program focused on the home and on the family. 
Furthermore, it must increase the usefulness of 
research findings by making them more readily 
available to the profession and the public. 

In planning new directions for research, home 
economics should place high priority on research 
significant to better family living in an age of 
rapid change. While continuing to search out new 
knowledge in established areas, such as nutrition, 
housing, and textiles, it should extend research 
related to the economic and managerial problems 


of the home and to the mental, emotional, and 
social aspects of family living—all of which grow 
in importance in an age of rapid change. 

Home economics must have research workers 
with a breadth and depth of training which will 
enable them to use the tools and methods of the 
basic sciences. Since interdisciplinary co-operative 
research is increasingly used and needed to solve 
many problems of family living, home economists 
must be able to take their places as members of 
a team of specialists. 


CHALLENGE: To strengthen education for the profession 


In meeting the challenge of better education for 
its professional workers, home economics must 
establish clear objectives, re-evaluate them con- 
tinuously, and set new directions in the light of: 


@ those individual and family competences to 
which the profession can contribute 


@ the nature of the social and scientific forces 
which currently influence day to day living 

@ the philosophy and trends of basic education 
with which professional education in home 
economics must be co-ordinated 


@ developments in its own and other fields of 
study which provide new bases for helping 


families. 


Colleges and universities should strengthen the 
undergraduate curriculum in the root sciences and 
arts. Their programs should provide opportunity 
for the depth of education needed for leadership in 
particular aspects of the home economics profes- 
sion and the breadth of education needed ‘by those 
who assume leadership in civic and community 
affairs related to family welfare. 


All professional home economics education 
should endeavor to develop those qualities that 
characterize the successful home economist. Im- 
portant among these are: 


@ genuine concern for the family as a basic unit 
in society 

@ creativeness in extending, in applying, or in 
disseminating knowledge to improve personal 
and family living 
capacity to distinguish in the new between 
that which is significant and that which lacks 
true value for better living 
an appreciation of the lasting satisfactions to 
be gained from home economics as a profes- 
sion 

@ concern with local, national, and international 
programs that affect family welfare. 
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Within its first fifty years home economics has. . . 


@ developed a unique educational program for those concerned with 
the home and family and especially adapted to the particular inter- 
ests and responsibilities of women 

@ fostered and advanced the movement for preschool education; co- 
operated in establishing centers for child study and parent education 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
1909-1959 


conducted studies in family rela- 
tions and child development which 
have strengthened education pro- 
grams for family living throughout 
the country, have led to better 
group care of children outside the 


built a body of literature for both 
professional and lay groups 
participated in initiating and spon- 
soring pioneer radio and television 
programs for homemakers 
contributed to the hygienic stand- 
ards for households and institutions 
through continued research and 
teaching in household sanitation 
initiated studies of food composi- 
tion and nutrition which led home 
economists out of “the chaos of 
cults and fads” and opened up a 
whole field of research and teach- 
ing 

provided studies of food consump- 
tion and appraisals of the nutritive 
value of diets which indicated 
common inadequacies of diets 
conducted large-scale studies of 
family expenditures, consumption, 
and savings, thereby providing data 
essential for programs of educa- 
tion and of public assistance 
contributed research findings as a 
basis for government policy in the 
public interest--for example, en- 
richment of bread, flour, cereals, 
and other food products 
supported legislation which culmi- 
nated in the passage of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
and subsequent amendments, and 
other legislation in areas of con- 


sumer protection in such federal 
regulatory agencies as the Federal 
Trade Commission 

supported legislation for the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, which has 
brought more nutritious diets to 
the nation’s children and far-reach- 
ing education in improved food 
habits 

improved the health of millions of 
men, women, and children through 
research studies in food and nutri- 
tion, through interpreting such re- 
search findings, and through teach- 
ing their application to daily diets 
developed housing plans that effi- 
ciently accommodate the activities 
of special groups of families, vari- 
ous family members, or meet the 
special needs of individuals 


e developed methods of household 


management which help the home- 
maker make wise use of time, 
energy, money, and other family 
resources 


© supplied industry with research 


findings which have contributed 
to the design and manufacture of 
more efficient household equip- 
ment, to the processing of food 
products, and to the improvement 
of textile products 

pioneered in an extensive study of 
body measurements of thousands 
of women and children, thus fur- 
nishing the clothing industry with 
a much-needed basis for standards 
for sizes of garments and patterns 
pioneered in research on the rela- 
tion of fiber content to the wearing 
qualities of textiles used for 
household and clothing purposes— 


research which helped in the de- 
velopment of specifications for 
consumers’ goods and stimulated 
informative labeling on textile ma- 
terials 

opened up opportunities for pro- 
fessional home economists in busi- 
ness, in hospitals and clinics, in 
social welfare and public health 
and other important fields of serv- 
ice—openings from which have 
come such specialized professions 
as that of the dietitian and home 
economist in business 

helped protect the well-being of 
the nation’s families in time of 
war, depressions, and other dis- 
asters through aiding the govern- 
ment in developing and initiating 
programs of emergency feeding, 
nutrition, education, food and 
clothing conservation, youth train- 
ing, and day-care centers for chil- 
dren 

contributed to the well-being of 
families in many other countries 
through co-operation with govern- 
ment and private agencies and 
foundations, religious groups, and 
various international organizations 
such as the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations 


e aided in establishing colleges of 


home economics in other countries 
and arranged home economics 
training in the United States for 
young women from abroad; par- 
ticipated in international confer- 
ences abroad and arranged for an 
international Congress on Home 
Economics in the United States in 
1958. 


Note: Home Economics—New Directions: A Statement of Philosophy and Objectives was prepared by the Committee 


on Philosophy and Objectives of Home Economics of the American Home Economics Association and published 
by the Association in June 1959. Copies of the preceding text in bulletin form are available from the American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. As long as the supply permits, 
the Association will provide two complimentary copies for individual members requesting copies. 

Requests from administrators, supervisors, directors, or others working with a number of home economists for 
up to 50 copies will also be filled without charge as long as the supply permits. For quantities of more than 50 
copies, please enclose 10 cents per copy with the request. 





The Challenge of Today 


The following symposium presented the Association's statement of phi- 
losophy and objectives at the opening general_session of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on June 23. The text of 
the statement appears on the preceding pages. Dorothy D. Scott, director 
of the School of Home Economics at Ohio State University, was chairman 
of the committee on philosophy and objectives. Mrs. Jean Taylor, chairman of 
the home economists in homemaking section of the Association, is a home- 
maker in Arlington, Virginia. Mrs. Ercel Eppright is a professor and head 
of the food and nutrition department in the division of home economics at 
Iowa State University and was a member of the committee on philosophy 
and objectives. Mrs. Lura Stoedefalke is an instructor in family relations in 
the child development laboratory at the University of Illinois. 


INTRODUCTION 


Three years ago, at the 1956 annual meeting, a 
newly formed Association committee assembled to re- 
ceive its charge from Catherine Dennis, then president. 
With Day Monroe as chairman, the 14 committee 
members accepted the task of (1) appraising home 
economics—its philosophy, practices, and procedures— 
in light of conditions affecting homes and families and 
the home economics profession; and (2) then identify- 
ing directions in which home economics needs to move 
today and in the future if it is to meet the challenge 
of change. 

The committee, christened the committee on philoso- 
phy and objectives of home economics and affection- 
ately nicknamed “the P and O committee” by Mildred 
Horton, presented at the 50th anniversary meeting a 
published statement entitled “Home Economics — 
New Directions.” If each member is to feel the chal- 
lenge and sense new meanings in this brief statement 
which uses familiar phrases and grows out of the same 
basic tenets on which the profession was founded, we 
need to understand something of how it came about. 

From the first, the committee sensed the responsi- 
bility they were assuming, if not the difficulty of the 
task. The latter became more evident as we began 
to try to formulate a statement of beliefs regarding 
the nature and function of home economics. I am con- 
vinced that any one or two members of the committee 
could have drafted a statement of philosophy more 
quickly and one more satisfying to them than the one 
we finally presented. But our charge was to develop 
a statement which would pinpoint the uniqueness of 
home economics subject matter among disciplines and 
which would encompass in its concept of function all 
of the professional activities engaged in by home 
economists. 


Dorothy D. Scott 


The committee in its first meetings reviewed the 
original philosophy of home economics as evidenced 
by the Lake Placid Reports and the writings of early 
leaders. It believed the basic tenets still applicable. 
It considered the effect of social, technological, and 
educational trends on our way of life and believed that 
developments since the founding of this Association in 
1909 call for change—not in basic purpose but in 
emphases. 

The committee has reviewed accomplishments and 
present programs and practices. It believes we have 
much in which we can take pride, but it seriously 
questions (along with many others both within and 
outside of the profession) whether home economics 
has yet made the contribution envisioned by its 
founders. ; 

The task was one of providing a statement of beliefs 
which could serve as a base—a springboard—from 
which professional groups within home economics can 
chart their course; to which individual home economists 
can turn for inspiration and direction; and in which 
those with whom we work and those we serve (in- 
dividuals and families) find the answer to the questions 
“What is home economics?” and “What is its con- 
tribution?” 

To do this called for the best thinking of many 
persons. A “tentative statement” was widely distributed 
in 1958 to organized groups. State associations, ex- 
tension groups, college staffs, state departments of 
education, and AHEA sections were each invited to 
discuss the statement and send in suggestions. This 
they did. More than 600 individuals participated in 
reports back to the committee, some as individuals, 
many as a group. Some reports were hopeful and 
helpful. A few were skeptical and negative. 
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A second effort to secure guidance and insure 
adequacy of scope was the Gull Lake Workshop. In 
October 1958, invited delegates from the five other 
professional associations of home economists met with 
several members of the committee, the AHEA execu- 
tive committee and headquarters staff for three days. 
The value of, and need for, shared discussion of basic 
philosophy and common concerns was amply demon- 
strated. 

In January 1959, committee representatives assem- 
bled to draft a revision incorporating ideas from Asso- 
ciation members and the Gull Lake Workshop. In the 
spring, Mary Hawkins, AHEA editor, with editorial 
assistance of Josephine Hemphill and the guidance of 
Mildred Horton, assembled and published the final 
statement—“Home Economics—New Directions.” 

It represents the best efforts of many. It is a 
composite, indeed a compromise, of beliefs regarding 
home economics—its responsibility and its challenge. 


October 1959 


In the following pages, three home economists point 
the way in which we believe the statement can and 
should challenge every home economist and profes- 
sional group of home economists to set new directions 
for tomorrow and the future. 

Mrs. TayLor—a home economist homemaker—high- 
lights the 12 competences which are identified as 
essential for effective personal and family living today 
and in the future; the competences toward which the 
objectives of home economics should be directed. 

Mrs. Eppricut brings the challenge to the total 
profession, the Association, and its subject-matter and 
professional sections as implied by the directions set 
in the statement. 

Mrs. STOEDEFALKE speaks to each one of us, high- 
lighting the personal challenge and the directions we 
must set for ourselves as home economists and for those 
who will follow in our footsteps if home economics is 
to reach its full potential. 


HOMEMAKERS’ COMPETENCES 


More than a thousand times a day in the United 
States a judge proclaims “Divorce granted,” and an- 
other marriage is ended. Predictions are that one out 
of every three couples married this year will find 
its way to the divorce court within 15 years. 

These are shocking statistics. Here are still more: 

For the tenth straight year, there has been an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquents. One out of five boys 
in the 10- to 17-year-old age bracket has appeared in 
court on some offense that qualifies him as a juvenile 
delinquent, according to a recent Senate subcommittee 
report. J. Edgar Hoover states that one million arrests 
of persons under 18 years of age will be recorded each 
year beginning in 1962! 

Is the home falling down on its job? Do the Ameri- 
can people believe in the worth of the home as an 
institution? Does the American Home Economics 
Association believe in the preservation of the American 
home? Let's take the lead in saying we do. 

Home economics, as well as every other subject 
taught in school, could better integrate (in its presenta- 
tion) the worth of the American home. An _inter- 
disciplinary approach in this area is a real need in the 
50 years ahead. Home economics should pioneer the 
way. 

We believe that home economists can help change 
the startling statistics just quoted to statistics more 
palatable in nature. If given the opportunity, home 
economists can, we believe, offer a kind of training to 
present and future homemakers which will help to 
create a stable, successful family life. Yes, we need 
more and better scientists, but ample evidence shows, 
too, a crying need for better trained homemakers— 
homemakers who will help inspire and discover sci- 


Jean S. Taylor 


entists and create for them a climate in the home 
favorable for the maximum development of scientific 
abilities. As Wernher von Braun, America’s number 
one space scientist, told the Women’s Forum on 
National Security last January, “Science has not dis- 
covered a substitute for a mother’s inspiration.” 

For success in any profession, one needs years of 
study and training. To be skilled in the profession 
of homemaking, which is complex and challenging in 
the 20th century, one needs exposure to home eco- 
nomics courses. Let's dare to demand a year of home 
economics training in senior high for every student. 
This should be a must in view of the fact that there 
has been a 33 per cent increase in teen-age marriages 
since 1940. 

Do these teen-agers bring to marriage the mature 
qualities of patience, forgiveness, and understanding? 
One wonders what competences both partners have 
developed prior to marriage to ready themselves for 
the responsibilities of a home and family. 

Home economists are able and willing to assist 
individuals and families in developing competences in 
many areas. Let us consider the competences needed 
in three of them. 


1. In the area of decision-making and management: 
Today’s homemaker must be able to establish values 
and goals which give meaning to her life, to her 
family’s life, and to community living. Once values 
and goals are defined, resources for achieving indi- 
vidual and family objectives must be analyzed. De- 
cision-making follows. This mental process is one in 
which all members of the family can and should 
participate, the children increasingly as they mature. 
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If the decisions can be made jointly, the whole family 
will understand why one doesn’t live just to “keep up 
with the Joneses.” 

With the maximum development of each family 
member as an objective, the homemaker’s job is con- 
tinually one of weighing and reweighing values, deter- 
mining and re-determining goals, making decisions, and 
making still more decisions. 

Just deciding what to eat today is a complicated 
job mentally. Years ago one dug his potatoes from the 
ground or bought them by the bushel from a neighbor. 
Now one must ponder long and hard, for potatoes are 
offered in the supermarkets in 17 or more ways. The 
price will range from 2 cents a serving to as much as 
20 cents a serving. The home economist can help the 
homemaker in the art of wise buying in view of the 
nutritional needs of a growing family. The home econ- 
omist will also guide the homemaker in budgeting of 
resources. Very often the homemaker will learn to 
conserve resources rather than use them unwisely or to 
the extent of indulgence or exhaustion. Needed in 
this latter part of the 20th century are families who 
are conservation conscious. Water, fuel, soil, health, 


money, time are all resources to be conserved! In her 
teaching, the home economist stresses this philosophy, 
especially in the area of decision-making. 


2. Another area in which the home economist can help 
the homemaker is in an understanding of human 
growth and development. 

The 20th century homemaker must be skilled in 
fostering the physical, mental, and social growth of 
all members of the family: the infant, the child, the 
teen-ager, and the adult. 

A homemaker must be equipped to render the 
quality of care and guidance a dependent needs. Then 
she must understand the nature of children and adults. 
Just as nutritional needs must be satisfied daily so, too, 
emotional needs must be recognized and met. 

Frequently overlooked in this day and age are the 
needs of the teen-agers. Teen-agers need parents, not 
just peers. They need and want discipline, standards, 
goals, and wholesome examples. Teen-agers need a 
nutritive snack, preventive injections, a pat on the 
back, a listening ear. 

On a personal note—I wouldn’t exchange the con- 
fidences of my 15- and 16-year-old daughters for a pay 
check of any size or for any quantity of professional 
prestige. Communications do not have to break down 
between teen-agers and parents. 

In creating a home and community life conducive 
to healthy growth and development, the homemaker 
must often participate intelligently in legislative and 
other social action directly affecting the well-being 
of her own and other families. She voluntarily helps 
maintain good government at every level. The home- 
maker votes. She promotes in her children a respect 
for this democratic opportunity. Homemakers contrib- 
ute greatly to the improvement and raising of standards 
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of this country’s schools and hospitals. They participate 
in fund drives to carry forward research to conquer 
diseases. 


3. Human relationships is another area in which the 
home economist helps develop competences in the 
homemaker. 

Today’s homemaker must understand that the day- 
to-day status of physical and mental health and 
spiritual inspiration of each member of the family are 
more influenced by home life than by any other factor 
in our society. The homemaker is the chief rapport 
and morale builder. Her attitudes of fairness and hap- 
piness permeate the whole family and household. But 
there are no gadgets for creating good relations. Achiev- 
ing a happy home is a daily challenge, not one once 
done and over. Every family member must early learn 
he has a responsibility in this direction. 

Achieving a fine democratic type of home and family 
life is the result of every member's participation daily. 
Having frequent family conferences to reassess the 
family schedule, each one’s responsibilities in main- 
taining the home and family fun plans, result in 
clearer relationships and smoother operations for a time. 
As the years pass, family members live together more 
and more as equals. In his Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“Democracy Begins in the Home,” Ernest Osborne 
states that we cannot be sure that the struggle against 
dictatorship and intolerance, mind slavery and statism 
will be successful, unless an increasingly large number 
of our citizens absorb the essence of democratic living 
as they grow and develop in the family. 

The world is looking to the United States for a 
proof of democracy in action. In an increasingly 
complex world, citizens capable of sound democratic 
action can result only from improved home life geared 
in with school, church, and community. And of these, 
home life is the integrating and motivating center. 

The basic attitudes of respect for other cultures, 
religions, and points of view often are inculcated 
around the dinner table. If the mother and father 
are mature in their attitudes, the children readily 
acquire a healthy outlook. Just as easily will off- 
spring imitate and adopt the feeling of superiority if 
the parents reflect such childish behavior. 

Needed for the 20th century are internationally 
minded parents and children, families! Parents and 
families must help lower the “fear hostility quotient” 
mentioned so frequently by the Overstreets. 

As we review the gamut of abilities needed by the 
homemaker in this 20th century, as we study the types 
of jobs the homemaker has to perform and perform 
well, we dare not let her create a home without ade- 
quate training and preparation. Home economists must 
reach more and more students in high school, colleges, 
in the Extension Service, and through other adult edu- 
cational programs. 

Home economists must help homemakers reduce the 
divorce and delinquency statistics that are constantly 
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rising and will continue to mount unless remedial ac- 
tion is taken. 

Home economists must take the lead in returning 
the role of the mother in the American home to an 
esteemed position in our society. Today's homemaker 
must be given status. Yes, let’s upgrade the housewife 
to a homemaker. Let's help our newspapers and 
magazines give prestige to the profession of home- 
making. Homemakers need a sense of success and 
recognition. 


October 1959 


We must keep on championing those whose “work” 
is in the home—that includes mother, father, and all 
the children. For it is in the home that basic values 
are taught and caught. It is in the home that one 
should learn what Dr. von Braun terms the basic facts 
of existence, “a respect for truth, for initiative, for 
knowledge, for the satisfaction and reward which can 
only be obtained from the individual's effort.” 

In the home we can work miracles. Let’s meet the 
challenge! 


CHALLENGE TO THE PROFESSION 


What is a profession? The Oxford dictionary gives 
us this meaning: A profession is “a vocation in which 
a professed knowledge of some department of learning 
or science is used in its application to the affairs of 
others or in the practice of an art founded upon it.” 

In this definition are two points of emphasis: the 
first, knowledge and the second, service. Being pro- 
fessional involves more than an intellectual pursuit 
of knowledge for the pure love of attaining it and 
more than the development of a high degree of skill, 
the common connotation of the word professional. Only 
as we have acquired a body of knowledge and seek 
to use it for the benefit of humanity do we qualify 
as a profession. Home economics has become a great 
profession, but its potential is far greater than as yet 
we have realized. A suggested challenge to our pro- 
fession, in 1959, is set forth in Home Economics — 
New Directions. In it we hope that you will recognize 
some of your own contributions and concerns. 

If home economics is to meet the challenges of today 
and of the future, we believe it must 

© serve more individuals and families and serve them 

more effectively 
expand research and focus it on needs of indi- 
viduals and families 

© strengthen education for the profession 

In this discussion, I shall attempt to highlight a few 
of the ideas which seem to be particularly significant 
in this threefold challenge. 

For years, we have realized that mainly we reach 
the great middle class of our population, and with this 
group our efforts have been directed largely to women 
and girls. To extend our services to men and boys 
and to reach families of all economic classes is a 
challenge of the future. How can we be more effective 
in our work with the rich and the poor? The family 
life problems of both groups should be a concern of 
our profession. 

Outright dietary deficiencies have ceased to be a 
problem in our country; but obesity and chronic dis- 
eases which may stem at least in part from poor food 
habits have made heavy inroads on the health and 
productivity of our business and professional people. 


Ercel S. Eppright 


In the families of rich as well as poor, we find broken 
homes and juvenile delinquency. Ralph W. Sockman 
has said that as things become too easy for us physi- 
cally they become more difficult morally. 

We all recall how clearly, at the Midcentury White 
House Conference for Children and Youth, Allison 
Davis (1) pinpointed the fact that, in general, educa- 
tors do not effectively reach the lowest economic levels 
of our society. It is here that we have our greatest 
untapped pool of human resources. Are we doing all 
we can to help these families make the best use of 
their resources and provide the best possible environ- 
ment for the nurture and development of the children? 
In our country as a whole, according to Davis, 60 out 
of every 100 children live in families of the lower 
socioeconomic groups. 

Cassell (2) speaks of culture-bound health workers, 
those who believe their way of doing things is the 
only right way. Let us also beware of a “culture- 
bound” home economics profession, which focuses only 
on the group of families or individuals who are most 
like us and who are the easiest to reach. 

Great rewards will come to us professionally as we 
put forth more efforts to reach both the rich and the 
poor and as we extend our knowledge and service to 
families throughout the world. 


Extending Frontiers 


As a profession we have just begun to discharge our 
responsibilities to families everywhere. Extending home 
economics to the developing countries is in a sense our 
newest frontier. Millions of families in other countries 
are living under conditions almost exactly like those 
which challenged Ellen H. Richards and her contem- 
poraries, when our own country was among the so- 
called underdeveloped. Today, on a world-wide basis, 
we are called upon to render the same kind of service 
which gave birth to our profession in the United States. 
It is a humanitarian task but, at the same time, a task 
of the utmost importance to our own security. Accord- 
ing to Lord Boyd-Orr (3), victory in the fight against 
Communism depends to large degree on the improve- 
ment of standards of family living in the developing 
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countries. We have a job to do in helping the peoples 
of the world meet their material needs before we can 
hope to implant the ideals of democracy or of world 
peace. At a recent conference on world health spon- 
sored by the National Citizen’s Committee of WHO, 
P. C. Sinclair, chairman of the board of Sinclair Corpo- 
ration, put it this way: 

It is not enough to build hospitals and to supply medical 
aid for our own employees. . . . We must continuously 
search for and adopt appropriate ways and means of 
aiding our foreign hosts to develop an overall better way 
of life, to improve their general standards of living, and to 
raise their general level of health and well being. 


Home economists in the United States have much to 
offer—and much to gain—from their services to families 
throughout the world. During the winter, I asked the 
members of my senior seminar to read the tentative 
draft statement of the philosophy and objectives com- 
mittee and to prepare a brief discussion of it. One 
of the international students from Africa wrote: 


The great interest and tremendous work that have been 
put into Home Economics in the United States have put 
Home Economists and women of the United States into 
the position of a star that should be looked to for guidance, 
inspiration and direction by women in other parts of the 
world. . . . The efforts [to improve family living] give 
people in other lands inspiration and the desire to follow 
the guiding star, hoping to climb the already built-up 
steps in order that they also may enjoy the comforts and 
benefits of Home Economics. 

Home Economics should be manifested in my life so that 
people with no definition of Home Economics can see it 
through me. Home Economics could be called the Helper 
of Modern Economy. 


In reaching families and reaching them more effec- 
tively, all home economists are challenged—those in 
formal and informal education, in schools, government 
agencies, and social welfare, those in business, those 
in institution administration and dietetics, and most 
especially trained homemakers, who, whether they wish 
it or not, are living demonstrations of what home 
economics can accomplish for home and family life. 


Research 

For research, the challenge is to expand and focus 
on the needs of individuals and families. 

Research is the life blood of a profession. It sup- 
plies the knowledge which makes service possible. 
Home economics has always depended heavily on 
knowledge obtained from basic sciences and arts. This 
is good, and we shall continue this dependence. How- 
ever, if we are to grow as a profession, we must 
constantly foster a strong research program of our own. 

Home economics is uniquely concerned with the 
total patterns of family living. Not only must its re- 
search cover all areas of home and family living but 
it must encompass the interrelationships as well. While 
continuing to search out new knowledge in the long- 
established areas, such as foods, nutrition, clothing, and 
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textiles, it will extend research related to the economic 
and managerial problems of the home and to the 
mental, emotional, and social aspects of family living— 
all of which grow in importance in an age of rapid 
change. 

The problems needing research in home economics 
today are broad. To solve them, tools and methods 
from basic sciences are required, and increasingly co- 
operative interdisciplinary research is needed. To work 
effectively in such research teams and to interpret the 
research needs of home economics to others, home 
economics researchers must have a thorough under- 
standing of basic sciences or arts. 

If we are to remain vibrant and effective as a pro- 
fession, every home economist must cultivate the 
research point of view as described in Kettering’s now 
famous definition of research. He said that research 
is not a high-hat word, but a state of mind, a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change, going out to look 
for it, instead of waiting for it to come; trying to 
do things better and not to be caught asleep at the 
switch. It is the problem-solving mind instead of the 
let-well-enough-alone mind. It is the composer mind 
instead of the fiddler mind. It is the tomorrow mind, 
instead of the yesterday mind. 

How shall we strengthen education for the profes- 
sion? Certainly no blueprint can be given which will 
serve all of our universities and colleges. Each must 
establish its own objectives, continuously re-evaluate 
them, and set new directions in the light of: 


1. The individual and family competences which we 
have recognized as important for families regardless 
of the circumstances under which they live (This is 
indeed the blueprint for home economics.) 

. The nature of the social and scientific forces which 
currently influence day-to-day living 

. The philosophy and trends of basic education with 
which our professional education in home economics 
must be co-ordinated 

. Developments in its own and other fields of study 
which provide new bases for helping families 


Of the many items which might be discussed under 
the heading of professional education, I have chosen to 
stress four which seem to me to be crucial at this point 
of our development. 


Breadth and Depth 


Home economists must have a broad liberal educa- 
tion, with which the knowledge of our specialized field 
must be inseparably linked. 

“Depth” and “breadth” were terms frequently used 
during the sessions of the committee. How can we 
attain depth and breadth of knowledge in an ever- 
deepening and broadening field? 

The significance of each was impressed on me by 
two articles which appeared side by side in a recent 
daily newspaper. The headlines of one read, “Tells 
U. S. Role in Space”; the other, “Plan Attempt to 
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Penetrate the Earth’s Skin.” The first dealt with our 
great progress in gaining knowledge about outer space 
and its importance to our security; the second, with 
the understanding we may gain about the origin of the 
earth and its relation to other parts of the universe by 
drilling a tiny hole through the crust of the earth. 

In colleges and universities, we shall need to 
strengthen the undergraduate home economics cur- 
riculum in the root sciences and arts, if we are to have 
the depth of understanding which we need from re- 
search and teaching. Emphasis must be on principles, 
not on the applications, which are an endless number 
of pleasant, but blind, alleys. Only as we provide a 
sound background of basic knowledge will the future 
home economists have the tools they need for many 
opportunities for creative work. Unless we see our 
work as creative, we will cease to attract young 
people with the best minds and the greatest abili- 
ties. This may be one of our most critical problems 
in professional growth and survival. The upsurge of 
interest in science for women will be of great ad- 
vantage to us if we are able to interpret home eco- 
nomics as the ultimate in opportunity for the application 
of both science and art. It is essential that we recruit 
our future home economists from the top-flight students 
in the secondary schools. With the increasing com- 
petition for talented women, this may become increas- 
ingly difficult for us. Much depends on our interpretation 
of home economics as a dynamic field which combines 
science and art in everyday living, and one which 
yields problems for study and areas for action which 
kindle the imagination and excite the intellect. 


Social Responsibility 

Because the welfare of families today depends 
heavily on the conditions of the community, the nation, 
and the world, home economists must be concerned 
with a social action that determines these conditions. 
They must help families understand the significance, 
in terms of family life, of issues and problems which 
call for group action. The following letter in a daily 
paper in Iowa’ illustrates the point of view on public 
affairs that we should strive to inculcate, first in pro- 
fessional home economists and second, through them, 
in homemakers throughout our land: 


A Test For LEGISLATION 


An Iowa State College professor whom we like to hear 
when he occasionally speaks on child development over 
WOI has suggested two criteria for testing legislation, 
somewhat as follows: Will it help families? Will it help 
children? If the answer is “No” to either of these ques- 
tions, it seems likely that such legislation is questionable. 

Does it help families and children for alcoholic beverages 
to be easily obtainable? Does it help families and children 
to have cigarettes in vending machines? Does it help 
families and children to legalize gambling? Does it help 
families and children for the governor to drive a better 


1 Des Moines Register for February 21, 1959. 
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car? Will it help families and children to provide a larger 
highway patrol? Will it help families and children to 
invest more money in education? 

After all, what claim has industry, partisanship, prestige 
or any other inanimate creation of our society on first place 
in our legislative interest? Why promote any activities or 
procedures which are wasteful of our resources, material or 
human?—Mrs. Mary G. Clark, 816 Marion St., Boone, Iowa. 


Communication 

Effectiveness in communication is one of the urgent 
needs of home economists. An institution that fosters 
and develops this ability in its students will contribute 
leaders in the profession. 

Today, strengthening our profession depends to no 
small degree on our ability more clearly to interpret 
our profession to our associates in related fields of 
study, to the educational, business, and medical world, 
to people in legislative positions, and to the public 
in general. In higher education in home economics, 
we have a responsibility to see that our graduates are 
sensitized to this need of the profession and prepared 
to help. We may indeed ask ourselves if we are 
making the most of our opportunities to help our 
students develop skill in communication. 


Establishing Values 

If we accept the challenge that home economics has 
a responsibility in helping families establish values 
which give meaning to personal, family, and com- 
munity living, and select goals appropriate to these 
values, how are we to implement this objective in 
professional preparation? 

Philip E. Jacob (4), in summarizing his extensive 
study on changing values of students in college, con- 
cludes that he has discovered no specific curricular 
pattern of general education, no model syllabus for a 
basic social science course, no pedigree of instructor, 
and no wizardry of instructional method which should 
be patented for its impact on the values of students. 
According to his observations, student values do change 
to some extent in college; and, with some students, the 
change is substantial. But the impetus to change does 
not come primarily from the formal educational 
process. He says that potency to affect student values 
is found in the distinctive climate of a few institutions, 
in the individual and personal magnetism of a sensitive 
teacher with strong value-commitments of his own, or 
in value-laden personal experiences of students imagina- 
tively integrated with their intellectual development. 

Through study and experimentation, we can establish 
the climate in our institutions which will enable our 
students to develop values and goals for individual 
or family living that are worthy of being imparted to 
others. To help us become teachers with strong value 
commitments, we can find inspiration in the notable 
achievements of our brief 50 years and of the great 
potential of progress in the future. To provide the 
value-laden personal experiences which are integrated 
with the intellectual development is a challenge to us 
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to rethink and revitalize all the experiences we offer 
our students. Every phase of home economics is full 
of value-laden experiences which can kindle the in- 
tellect, if, as Jacob has said, these experiences are 
imaginatively integrated with their intellectual develop- 
ment. An appropriate example of our failure to 
accomplish this effect is the all-too-frequent comment 
of graduates that théy find no use for the chemistry 
that they had in college. When this is the case, we 
have failed in integrating value-laden experiences with 
intellectual development. 


A challenge to the profession will be effective only 
as it becomes a challenge to each of us individually. 
Our work will always be unfinished. This fact should 
not bring us frustration but rather inspiration. One 
of the most impressive exhibits of the World’s Fair 
in Brussels was the monument in the United States 
pavilion to the unfinished task of improving the con- 
ditions of living for the people in the rural places, the 
towns and cities of our country. It seemed to em- 


OUR PERSONAL CHALLENGE 


If our profession in the next 50 years is to meet 
the challenges given to it by Mrs. Eppright . . . then 
the contribution of each of us will be of the utmost im- 
portance. What are the qualities which will be required 
of each home economist? What contributions can 
the individual make to her profession . . . no matter 
how young, inexperienced, or isolated she may be? 

Home economics as a profession both begins and 
ends with the individual in her home and family. How 
many of you remember your first introduction to your 
profession? Was it through your high school teacher, 
an older sister, or a friend? What first interested you 
in home economics? Was it the knowledge of the 
potentialities and possibilities of the field, or was it 
an enthusiastic home economist who portrayed to you 
an image which fascinated you enough for further 
investigation? Perhaps it was the example set by this 
home economist in her professional or personal life 
which inspired you. Later it may have been her ability 
to interpret her field to you. As individuals, we are 
constantly enhancing and promoting the objectives and 
goals of our profession by the way we interpret them 
in our own lives, and by the kind of home economist 
we are. Certainly all of us have suffered at times under 
the apologies of a friend who feels her cooking or home 
management practices couldn’t possibly measure up to 
ours because we are a “home economist.” At this point, 
most of us usually begin some explanation about how 
all home economists aren’t expert cooks . . . or house- 
cleaners . . . or whatever the case may be, but I 
wonder how often do we go on to compliment our 
friend on her happy child . . . or the warm and com- 
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phasize Toynbee’s statement that “The twentieth cen- 
tury will be chiefly remembered as an age in which 
human society dared to think of the welfare of the 
whole human race as a practicable objective.” 

I like to think that home economics will play a 
significant role in making this objective practicable, 
and that, in the years to come, its contribution will be 
universally recognized for its full worth. 
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fortable atmosphere which permeates her home? .. . 
By so doing we imply the real values in which we in 
home economics believe. It seems to me that the 
ability to interpret and answer tactfully questions put 
to us by others about our profession is one which we 
all need to develop further. 

The committee on philosophy and objectives feels 
that “Creativeness in extending, applying, and dis- 
seminating knowledge to improve personal and family 
living” is one of the qualities that should characterize 
the successful home economist. 


Worth of the Family 


Basic to any enthusiasm or interest which we may 
inspire in others for our field must be our conviction 
in the worth of the family as a basic unit in society. 
Ours is a profession which emphasizes the improvement 
of home and family life as its primary goal. There are 
those who predict that the family will disintegrate to 
the point where it will no longer exist in our society. 
To be sure, the taking over of more and more functions 
of the family by outside agencies does cause us to 
wonder if the home is any longer necessary to personal 
well-being. While we maintain that the family is of 
primary importance for the growth, development, and 
fulfillment of the individual . . . this very emphasis 
on the individual as the purpose of family life leads 
some to reason that when the family fails to meet the 
needs of the individual, there is no longer any rea- 
son to maintain the family. To what values of family 
life do we refer when we proclaim our belief in home 
and family life as the basic unit in society? To what 
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values of family life do we refer when we state that 
the improvement and strengthening of this institution 
is the goal of our profession? We must answer that 
we refer to those functions of affection and nurturing 
of family members and the bearing, rearing, and 
socialization of the young child which cannot ever be 
replaced by agencies outside the family. 

The committee reflects this belief by stating that 
another quality of the home economist should be 
“Genuine concern for the family as a basic unit in 
society.” 

This should mean a constant reaffirmance of the be- 
lief in the socialization and affectional functions which 
the family alone can perform. A home economist’s 
efforts to reinforce and strengthen the belief in these 
values in those around her can do much to increase 
individual family unity. 


Perception 


Another belief of the committee is that “The indi- 
vidual home economist must constantly strive to de- 
velop the capacity to distinguish between that which 
is significant and that which lacks true value for better 
living.” 

One of our popular terms is “family centeredness.” 
This has been adopted in our effort to relate to reality 
our often highly specialized and somewhat too ideal- 
istic goals. Certainly our standard of living is increas- 
ing, but I remember a rural, underprivileged high 
school home economics student who asked her young 
teacher how to make “home-made bread.” The teacher, 
having made “home-made bread” in a college foods 
course, pulled out her once-used recipe, calling for so 
many cups of flour and teaspoons of salt, and gave it 
to the student. The student in accepting the recipe 
replied, “At home we don't have measuring cups; we 
just use the lines on the old brown crock.” This stu- 
dent, admittedly, is more the exception than the rule 
today, . . . but the junior high school student who 
must learn to apply time and motion management to a 
biscuit lesson asks, “Why do I have to count my trips 
to the refrigerator? I’m not tired!” is the rule rather 
than the exception in countless situations when we as 
home economists fail to apply our knowledge to the 
real person and her needs. We must be able to dis- 
tinguish between the new way and the better way in 
this day of ever-increasing new developments in prod- 
ucts, and equipment, and ideas. We must be able to 
relate our interpretation of these new developments to 
the needs of the families whose home life we work to 
improve. 


— Interests 


In addition to these important qualities, the com- 
mittee on philosophy and objectives feels that “It is 
the duty of every home economist to be concerned 
with local, national, and international programs that 
affect family welfare.” 
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Some of us become too “family centered.” In this 
age of world citizenship, are we aware that we also 
have a responsibility toward the improvement of home 
and family life wherever it may be? It is often difficult 
to realize our potential contribution to that which is 
so far removed from us. Underdeveloped countries 
of the world are striving to raise their standard of 
living and still maintain the unity and integrity of 
their way of life. Highly industrialized nations such as 
ours are becoming more and more characterized by the 
impersonality of the organization man. They are striv- 
ing to maintain personal identity and individuality. In 
both situations, men and women are depending more 
and more upon home and family life for the center 
of their happiness. We as women trained in our pro- 
fession seem uniquely qualified to participate in those 
groups which seek to improve family welfare, be it at 
the local, national, or international level. 


The AHEA 

Of prime importance in guiding and aiding the indi- 
vidual to contribute to those things bigger and farther 
away than her own horizon is the American Home 
Economics Association. This year, it has topped 25,000 
members. Often in a large organization the individual 
feels insignificant. How can we maintain the feeling 
of pride in membership which has so long characterized 
our organization? How can we continue to grow and 
progress toward the goals and objectives of our pro- 
fession? Only, as we welcome and encourage and 
inspire those new members around us as we once 
were welcomed can our organization continue in its 
effectiveness. Only then may we realize the potential 
envisioned by this committee. 


Lasting Satisfactions 

Basic to the qualities already outlined by the com- 
mittee and a major factor in determining our effective- 
ness is, “An appreciation of the lasting satisfactions to 
be gained from home economics as a profession.” Our 
education and training are unique in that they prepare 
women for a profession and homemaking as well. For 
the increasing number of women who are combining 
the two, home economics has unlimited opportunities 
for the individual to develop the capacities, under- 
standings, and abilities needed professionally and at 
home as well. Ours is a profession which helps women 
develop the interests and talents which they can enjoy 
and use in later life. We are trained to use our talents 
and abilities in the service of other people, to enrich 
our own lives, and to improve the caliber of our own 
family life. We need to continue to develop as women 
who are emotionally and intellectually mature . 
not merely as technicians or scientists. We must de- 
velop within ourselves the abilities needed for effective 
living. Only as each of us strives to attain her own 
personal and professional goals can home economics 
move on with pride and confidence to the challenging 
years ahead. 





American Women and the Years Ahead 


HE people of Milwaukee have enjoyed hav- 

ing the Association in our city, and the 
excellent publicity in connection with your meet- 
ings has given us a new appreciation and under- 
standing of the field of home economics and 
development over the last 50 years. 

In September, the National Association of Bank 
Women, to which I belong, will hold its 37th 
annual convention in Milwaukee. That Association 
limits its membership to women bank executives. 
About two-thirds of the employees of banks in this 
country are women, but only 10 per cent of the 
bank officers are women. The problems of women 

banking are in many respects quite different 
from yours, and I have watched somewhat envi- 
ously the extent to which your profession is 
dominated by women. 

However, I have been invited to discuss with 
you not your role as home economists or my role 
as a “lady banker” but the broader role we share 
as American women facing the years ahead. The 
first point that I would like to make is that the 
challenges and responsibilities we face in the years 
ahead confront us not as women but as citizens. 

If we were talking about the years past—for 
example, the 50 years of your Association’s life— 
there would be a legitimate reason for talking 
about women as such. But today our basic polliti- 
cal, economic, and social rights have been estab- 
lished. We can, and sometimes do, vote. We can 
and do own property—“the hand that rocks the 
cradle also cradles the rocks,” an Arizona banker 
has said. Our right to do the kind of work and 
lead the kind of lives that interest us has been 
accepted in our society. This is not to say that 
there is not discrimination against women in a few 
courses of study or in a larger number of employ- 
ment opportunities—but the important fact for our 
purposes is that we can no longer speak as an 
oppressed minority among the voters and citizens 
of this country. 

And, therefore, I address you not as women 
but as American citizens—intelligent citizens who 
are concerned about the kind of community and 
the kind of world in which you live. I say that you 
are concerned—but is that concern active or pas- 
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sive? To what extent do you feel a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for perpetuating the institutions 
and traditions in which you believe and for solving 
the major issues which face your community, your 
state, your country, and the world? 

In community service in nongovernmental fields, 
the record of the American citizen is bright. We 
keep churches and hospitals and Community 
Chests and Red Feather Agencies of all kinds 
going. We raise money, plan programs, and organ- 
ize committees. We give individual service in a 
scout troop or a hospital or a church or a PTA. 
Volunteers—hard-working, responsible volunteers- 
supply a large part of the money and the man- 
power for the health and recreational and cultural 
programs in our communities. 

Laymen on the boards of schools and colleges, 
hospitals, social agencies, and museums and art 
centers carry heavy responsibilities for working 
with the professions to make the best in the field 
available to their communities. 
we need first-rate professional leadership, but we 
also need the experience and ideas of intelligent 
laymen. 

The years ahead offer a great challenge to the 
laymen on the boards of these agencies and insti- 
tutions to provide constantly improving service 
to our growing population. How do you convince 
the American people that higher education is 
worth a larger share of the national income, and 
how do you divide the cost between students, 
parents, government, alumni, and business? How 
do you make the latest advances in medical re 
search available to the people in your own com 
munity? 


In all these areas, 


If you have just a certain number of 
dollars to spend on social services, what services 
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do you cut and what services do you encourage 
to grow? What money for health services should 
come from the national government or to what 
extent should this be the responsibility of private 
funds? 

Simply to ask these questions is to indicate the 
complexity of the problems volunteers will be 
asked to face—problems which must be solved to 
the satisfaction of the citizens in a community as 
well as the professionals in a field. 

In this area of voluntary community service, as 
I have said, American citizens—and American 
women—have shown and will, | am sure, continue 
to show a strong sense of personal responsibility 
and a willingness to work for the things in which 
they believe. 


Participation in Public Affairs 


When we move into the area of government and 
into the field of political controversy, our record 
is not so uniformly bright. I suggest that we need 
to step up both our direct and our indirect partici- 
pation in public affairs. 

First, let's look at our direct participation. We 
all know that our voting record has been bad—a 
shockingly low percentage of the adult citizens of 
this country vote on each election day. But at 
least we do recognize that we should vote. 

Many Americans have not yet recognized that 
to be effective participants in public affairs they 
must take an active part in the affairs of the 
political party of their choice. For the political 
parties select the candidates and write the plat- 
forms and in the executive and legislative branches 
formulate many policies and programs. 

I wonder how many of you are dues-paying 
members of the party of your choice? How many 
of you attend ward meetings or state conventions 
of your party? How many of you work or con- 
tribute money either for your party or for candi- 
dates of your choice? 

The activities of political parties are an integral 
part of the government of our country, and if we 
want to participate directly in resolving the great 
public issues that will confront us in the years 
ahead, we must work within a party organization. 

We must also realize that our government is 
influenced and its policies are limited by public 
opinion. And public opinion is made up of the 
opinions of you and me and millions of other 
individual citizens. We will have wise govern- 
ment policies and enlightened political leadership 
only if we demand and support that kind of 
policies and that kind of leadership. 
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Ability to Meet Complex Issues 


Let me advance the following two propositions: 

First—most major public issues confronting us 
today at every level of government are complex. 
They often involve economic, social, and moral as 
well as political questions. There are no quick, 
easy solutions. 

Second—and as a corollary of this—we need in 
the policy-making positions of government, whether 
elective or appointive, men with intelligence and 
knowledge, men of integrity, men of courage, men 
devoted to serving the public, men who are willing 
to make the personal sacrifices required to give 
this service. (Obviously I'm using the word men 
generically—to include both men and women!) 
The shorthand word for what we need is states- 
men. 

Without attempting to discuss what the record 
is or has been on the number of public officials 
who qualify as statesmen, I would like to suggest 
to you that the responsibility for shortcomings in 
these men may be to a large extent ours. For we, 
the citizens, choose these officials directly or indi- 
rectly. No government can proceed for long on 
policies which are not acceptable to a majority 
of the citizens. Our government officials and our 
government policies reflect the intelligence and 
the values of the citizens of this country. 

Last fall I was asked to give a talk on the subject 
of “Intelligence and Public Service.” I asked two 
different friends what they would say : they were 
asked to talk about Inte ‘lligenc e and Public Service. 
One said, “Is there any connection?” and the other 
said, “If you're intelligent, youre not in public 
service.” Now this cynical attitude, which is cer- 
tainly not unusual, doesn’t help recruit able people 
for public office. 

If we don't get as many statesmen as we think 
we should, perhaps we should look at our treat- 
ment of our fellow citizens who accept these posi- 
tions. We are all aware of the low salaries we pay 
and the expensive standard of living we expect 
from our public officials; the lack of privacy the 
official must expect not only for himself but his 
family; the killing demands which are made on his 
time by political and “public relations” activities as 
well as his job. 

I would suggest to you that we give too little 
credit to public officials for the courage they dis- 
play time and again when they are called upon to 
decide issues where there are genuinely conflicting 
interests and philosophies before them, when their 
loyalties to particular individuals or economic or 
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social groups are involved, and when they have 
to make their decisions and then stand up and be 
counted. These decisions, even if they are right, 
are not easy to make. 

I would suggest, too, that we stop to realize 
that it is a lot harder to set a policy when you must 
shoulder the responsibility for it and mi ike it work 
than it is to sit at home and tell our friends what 
we would do if we were in the State Capitol or 
Washington or Geneva. 


Respect for Public Office 

We used to talk about public office as a position 
of honor, but today in our treatment of public 
officials the honor often seems superficial and there 
is little respect for, or understanding of, what the 
job entails. I would suggest to you that we must 
have greater respect for what the real responsi- 
bilities and sacrifices of public officials are if we 
are to persuade more of the kind of men we want 
to take public office. 

There is another thing that concerns me, both 
as it affects our respect for public officials and as 
it affects our respect for our fellow citizens in 
debating political questions. To me this proposition 
is basic— 

Given a complete knowledge of the facts on a 


particular issue and given an equal understanding 
of how government operates and given equal 
loyalty to our country, two men of intelligence can 
honestly disagree as to the solution to be sought 
or the method to be followed in resolving the 


issue. 

Do we really believe this, you and I? Do we 
believe that a person who belongs to a different 
political party or who differs with us on a par- 
ticular issue can be intelligent? 

Unless we do, any discussion of the issues is 
impossible and the normal operation of the demo- 
cratic process is stalled. 

This same kind of thinking leads some people to 
think in terms of stereotypes—all employers are 
selfish, all professors dwell in ivory towers, all 
lawyers are shysters, and so on—and in this kind 
of thinking the true facts are, of course, never seen. 


Importance of Facts 

That leads me to one more point that must be 
made—the importance of facts. If we really know 
and will look at all the facts, we're a long way 
toward the solution of most problems. 
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One of the great difficulties of the citizen today 
is grasping the facts on a given issue—not because 
we get too little information but because we seem 
to get too much—via newspapers, radio, and tele- 
And the facts are often complex and hard 
So, too often, we take our facts as 


vision. 
to understand. 
we do our groceries in prepared, packaged form— 
through newspaper columnists and television com- 
mentators. 

If we are to qualify as intelligent citizens, we 
must get our facts straight. We must evaluate our 
sources critically. 

One of the things that makes the job of the 
public official difficult is that he has to look at all 
the facts. If we are to be intelligent citizens, we 
must look at all the facts, too. We may feel better 
temporarily if we shut our eyes to part of the facts 
and then beat on the table and expound our 
prejudices. But that isn't how to make a free 
society work. 

Our Personal Responsibility 

Many of the great issues of the years ahead are 
going to be decided in whole or in part in the 
political arena. Whether we will have peace and 
economic growth without inflation and maintain a 
free society will depend at least in part on political 
decisions. Political decisions either to act or not 
to act at a particular level of government will prob- 
ably have an increasing influence on matters of 
health and education and welfare. 

If American women are to meet in full the 
challenge of the years ahead, they must bring to 
questions of politics and government the same 
sense of personal responsibility that they have 
shown in the nongovernmental field. They must 
develop their own individual political philosophies 
and at the same time respect and live with people 
with whom they disagree. They must never lose 
sight of the effect of their opinions on public 
policies—and they must not be hesitant or reluctant 
to work actively for the kind of society in whicl 
they believe. 

To repeat, ’ 
great issues that confront us—but if American 
women apply to their public responsibilities as 
citizens the same intelligence and hard work and 


there are no easy answers to the 


unselfish concern for others that has characterized 
their volunteer service in nongovernmental fields 
they will certainly be equal to the challenge of the 
vears ahead, 


Observe United Nations Day—October 24 





Toddlers in the 
Child Development Laboratory Program 


ODERN educators seldom question that 

nursery school observation plays an im- 
portant part in that phase of the education of 
college students which deals with the understand- 
ing of children. The nursery school serves essen- 
tially as a laboratory, and college administrators 
justify its cost as such. It also serves for research 
purposes and frequently contributes to parent 
education. Thus, the good nursery school in an 
institution of higher learning provides resident in- 
struction, extended services to parents, and oppor- 
tunities for research. 

As Katherine H. Read points out: 


Some of the best nursery schools available to children 
at present are those maintained by colleges and universities 
as laboratories for their students. Most of the larger col- 
leges and universities have nursery schools which students 
use as laboratories for learning about people and which 
may also be used for research in this field. These schools 
offer leadership, set good standards, and add to the knowl- 
edge we have about young children. They are financed in 
large part by the institution itself and are an important 
part of nursery school development in the United States." 


Experience with nursery school age children is 
common in the child development laboratory pro- 
grams in colleges. Comparatively few such pro- 
grams provide for extensive experience with infants, 
and there are practically no programs with toddlers. 
This situation, if we accept the concept of bringing 
theory and practice together, leaves an inadequacy 
in college programs designed to assist students in 
their understanding of childhood at all stages. 

The toddler age is coming to be recognized as 
a distinct period of development. For example, 
Stone and Church emphasize the concept that 
toddlerhood is not simply late infancy but is “as 
clearly marked a phase of development as the ones 
that precede and follow it.”* 
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In an attempt to fill this void in the experience 
of students in child development, the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina de- 
veloped a toddlers’ group program. This is an 
account of the establishment and operation of that 
program. 

After a small two-year experimental program, 
it was planned to have sessions with two groups 
of children between the ages of eighteen months 
and three years, one to meet on Tuesday and 
Thursday from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. and the other on 
Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. This 
time was chosen to give a large group of students 
from child development, family life education, 
home economics education, and nursing classes 
an opportunity to observe toddlers in addition to 
the three- and four-year olds observed in the regu- 
lar morning nursery school sessions. 

A further purpose was to give students an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the phi- 
losophy and procedures used in parent discussion 
groups. Since it was necessary for the mothers 
of the toddlers to accompany their children, it 
was planned that the mothers would observe the 
children during one of the sessions and would 
participate in a parent discussion group during 
the other session each week. An additional objec- 
tive of the program was to facilitate the accumula- 
tion of research data which would contribute to 
the longitudinal studies program at the College. 

Names of 45 mothers with children between the 
ages of eighteen months and two and one-half 
years were taken from applications in the nursery 
school files. A letter was sent to the mothers ask- 
ing them to telephone on a certain day if they 
would like to bring their children to the toddlers’ 
group. Later, the child of a graduate student was 
added, making a total of nine in one group and 
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Toddlers investigate new play materials. 


eight in the other. The enrollment was so planned 
that there would be approximately the same num- 
ber of boys and girls in each group. 

The first meeting, attended by the mothers only, 
was used to discuss the objectives of the group, 
the procedures to be followed in the program, 
the plan for the discussion groups, and to answer 
any questions which the mothers might raise. The 
following are illustrative of the kinds of questions 
asked by the mothers: 

What kind of research will be carried on? 

When should we bring children back after a 
cold? 

Should we call if the child is sick? 

Can the child be left without the mother? 

Can we ask questions about problems at home? 

What do you do when the children fight? 

It was stressed that mothers should not be wor- 
ried if their children wanted to stay close by them 
and that they should feel free to stay with their 
children unless they were obviously content and 
happy to play elsewhere in the room. 

During the first few months, the teacher kept ex- 

tensive diary records to show the development of 
the groups as units and to indicate significant 
changes in individual children. A few excerpts are 
given here with fictitious names: 
October 22—First Toddlers’ Group—7 Children. A very 
dhappy hour for the children. Most of them left their 
mothers right away (still in the same room) and started to 
investigate—took all the toys out. Very little talking—very 
little conflict. Pineapple juice a great success especially 
for Bonnie; her first experience holding a glass by her- 
self. Children did not want to leave. Mothers observed 
and seemed quite pleased with the first session. 


October 23—Second Toddlers’ Group—seven out of nine 
present. Several children stayed with their mothers for 
quite a while, some almost to the end of the hour. Children 
were much quieter and more subdued than those in the 
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Beginning of co-operative play. 


previous group. Elton quite insecure—stayed with mother 
and did not want teacher to come near him. The youngest, 
Kathie, one of the best adjusted, confident, and pleased. 


November 5—Children came right in and found something 
to play with. Several small disagreements. Susan wanted 
to take peg board from William, Ruth pushed Susan and 
Fred. Fred has very short attention span. 


November 12—This group had clay for the first time— 
much more interested than the other group. Susan and Fred 
had a fight over the cookie cutter—let them work it out- 
ended with Susan throwing the cutter. Fred provokes 
children to see how they react. Investigates children as he 
investigates things. Fred’s mother interferes and offers 
advice to him constantly. Had to request that she allow 
teacher to settle the above difficulty. 


November 13—Elton still cries at first—found drum and 
likes it. Tried music for first time. 
children to beat drum. Elton has excellent sense of 
rhythm. Helen tried to play with drum and Elton hit her 
on head with stick. Got upset and hit several children. 
Mother took him on bench to play with him. Bob clings to 
teacher and ignores mother. Very difficult to get him 
interested in anything. 


Played piano for 


November 20—This day was a great contrast to preceding 
days even with the other group. The children were noisy, 
very active, and had a few conflicts. They were interested 
in a great variety of materials. Bob became interested in 
water play—the first thing he has played with. Co-operative 
play between Bob and Deborah with a tea kettle pouring 
water out of the spout. 


November 26—Tried new procedure with mothers. Instead 
of their sitting in a group, asked as many as possible to 
stay in observation booth and others to scatter around the 
room—worked much better. 


November 27—Most of mothers in observation booth— 
children had a wonderful time. Elton’s mother and Helen's 
mother still cannot leave at all. Co-operative play between 
Deborah and Tim. They were putting toy animals in the 
trunk. Real give and take—handed each other the animals 


December 10—All the children were present and very 
active. They had paint and clay. Fred built a house with 
large blocks. Susan built with some small blocks against 





Students observe reactions of toddlers. 


the back of a truck. Played the record player. Ruth and 


William were very much interested. William kept time 


with drum, Fred listened but only for a few minutes. 


It was interesting that the two groups were quite 
different and that this difference continued 
throughout the semester. The children in the first 
group were more active and became adjusted more 
quickly to the teacher and to the environment than 
did the children in the second group. They con- 
tinued to be interested in more different activities 
and to have more contacts with each other. 

Some of the students from the child development 
class were asked to evaluate their observations of 
the toddlers’ groups. A few of their comments may 
be noted. 


The opportunity to see the toddlers in action and to be 
able to compare them with nursery school children was a 
rich experience. 

One doesn’t realize many things about this age child from 
reading in books. Seeing is believing. I think the Toddlers’ 
Group is very worth while because students observing are 
able to make comparisons of the different age groups. 
{t is interesting to note how the toddlers handle their 
bodies, sit, walk, play together, etc., which is awkward 
compared to the experienced, older children. 

I think it was a very good opportunity. Without such 
observation ~some expect younger children to behave as 
three- and four-year olds do. 


The leader of the weekly discussion groups for 
mothers skillfully developed a discussion program 
based on their interests as indicated on an observa- 
tion outline given them at the beginning of the 
sessions. The discussions were informal and were 
often carried along by the mothers themselves. The 
group was used for observation purposes by stu- 
dents from family life and home economics educa- 
tion classes, and the students were given an 


opportunity to participate and sometimes to lead in 
a discussion. 

Some of the mothers also evaluated the experi- 
ences which both they and their children had in 
the toddlers’ groups: 


I believe the experience for the children is good even 
though the co-operative play is minimal. In my case with 
an only child, she is able to observe other children at play. 


I think the toddlers have received a great deal from the 
toddlers’ school, especially the ones that don’t have play- 
mates of their own age. They have learned to play together 
and to be more social in a group—to share more and are 
not as shy. The mothers have certainly enjoyed the dis- 
cussion with Mrs. R. 


It has been an interesting and happy experience for M. 
and me. We both look forward to coming. I have noticed 
an improvement in her relationship with the neighborhood 
children. She is more ready to co-operate and there is 
less “coming home crying to mother” when trouble starts. 


Working with toddlers was a challenging experi- 
ence for the teacher. It was discovered that a 
teacher of this age group must, especially at first, 
remain in the background as much as possible. 
These children are easily frightened by a sudden 
advance from an adult. It took most of them 
several sessions before they felt at home and 
quite a long time before they discovered and began 
to use all the available equipment. As they became 
more familiar with their surroundings and with 
each other, there were more conflicts but very 
little increase in co-operative play. A teacher of 
toddlers must be observant and alert in order to 
anticipate difficulties which may arise and which 
may be prevented by quick action. 

There were, of course, marked changes in some 
of the children. Several who came into the group 
very reluctantly and at first remained close to 
their mothers became very much at home later 
and did not object to the mothers’ going into the 
next room for a discussion group. The attendance 
was good, especially when the incidence of illness 
among toddlers is considered for the ages of the 
children involved. 

During the period of their attendance, the 17 
toddlers seemed to have a very happy experience 
together. Their mothers had not only the unusual 
opportunity of observing their children in super- 
vised play but also the benefit of discussion of 
toddlers’ behavior under the leadership of a teacher 
of child development and family life. College 
students had the enlightening chance to observe 
“ery young children and to relate toddlers’ devel- 
opment with that of nursery age children. 





Fifty Years of Research in Textiles 


EXTILE research by home economists has 

aimed primarily to help consumers in the 
selection, use, and care of household and clothing 
textiics. Toward this end, work has been carried 
out in the Institute of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in the 
state agricultural experiment stations, and in numer- 
ous colleges and universities. In addition, home 
economists have made a contribution in textile 
laboratories of commercial organizations. 


Fields of Investigai'on 

Because of the rather cou.»plex nature of many tex- 
tile studies, it is difficult to arrive at a simple, 
clear-cut classification of investigations. Often a 
number of phases of work have been combined in 
one study. On the basis of the disciplines involved, 
the physical, chemical, biological, and socioeco- 
nomic aspects of textiles have been explored. 

If one examines the phases of study emphasized 
in titles of investigations, one may arrive at a classi- 
fication including research methods, fiber properties, 
specific yarn or fabric properties, laboratory studies 
of general fabric properties, serviceability, dyestuffs 
and finishes, maintenance, and economics and soci- 
ology of textiles. 


Methods of Research 


Studies of methodology have been fundamental 
to the advancement of textile research. The de- 
velopment, refinement, and comparative evaluation 
of different instruments and procedures for the 
study of physical, chemical, and microbiological 
aspects of fibers, yarns, fabrics, dyes, and finishes 
have been important phases of textile research. In 
some cases entire studies have been focused in this 
direction, but in other cases only a part of a larger 
study has been concerned with methodology. 

Examples of this type of investigation have been 
the design of an instrument for measuring stiffness, 
the development of procedures for accelerated 
abrasion, the determination of effects of certain 
factors such as the effect of background upon speci- 
mens exposed to ultraviolet radiation, and the 
comparison of procedures or instruments such as 
different types of breaking strength machines or 
procedures for determining breaking strength. 


Florence E. Petzel 


Dr. Petzel is head of the department of clothing, 
textiles, and related arts at Oregon State College. 
This article is one of the anniversary series on 
research in home economics planned by the AHEA 
research section. 


The study of chemical properties of textiles has 
been aided by the development of quantitative and 
qualitative methods for analyzing fiber content of 
fabrics and for determining the degradation of 
fibers. Some work has been done on microscopic 
methods such as the measurement of wool damage 
and quantitative analysis of fiber mixtures. 

Studies of methodology related to laundering 
include the development of methods of artificial 
soiling and the measurement of the whitening effect 
of different bleaches and fluorescent dyes. The 
deve of procedures for determining the 
ccviceal household and clothing fabrics has 
been of great value. Some work has been done on 
methodology for research in socioeconomic aspects 
of textiles. 

The introduction and use of statistical procedures 
has resulted in the improvement of research in 
textiles. Some studies have been conducted on an 
inter-laboratory basis to determine variability in 
results among laboratories. 

In view of the importance of methodology, it is 
surprising that the number of studies primarily of 
this nature carried out by home economists is rela- 
tively limited. This is a field which profitably could 
receive more attention than it has in the past. 


Fiber Properties 

Because of relationships of fiber properties to 
properties of yarns and fabrics, some states, espe- 
cially those important in the production of cotton 
and wool fiber, have focused attention on studies 
of fiber properties. Examples have included effects 
of exposure in the field on fiber properties; effects 
of trash on grade, price, and staple; effects of phys- 
ical properties of fibers on spinning quality; com- 
parisons of physical properties of wool from 
different breeds of sheep; and capacitance in rela- 
tion to moisture content. 

In a few states, such as Iowa, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota, rather fundamental studies have 
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been made of the degradation of textiles by such 
reagents as acids, alkalies, steam, and oxidizing 
agents, and in the course of daily use. It is un- 
fortunate that home economists have made so few 
studies of this type. Probably the shortage of work- 
ers well trained in basic sciences, pressure for 
“practical” studies, and lack of necessary equipment 


have been factors. 
Specific Yarn or Fabric Properties 


Some studies have been concentrated on one or 
a few specific physical properties rather than on a 
relatively wide range of properties of textiles. 
Investigations include stretching, slippage of yarns, 
crease recovery, dimensional change, absorption, 
thermal insulation, and resistance to abrasion. 
Such studies have been conducted in Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
Investigations of this type are of great value and 
require adequately trained workers and appropriate 
laboratory facilities. 


Laboratory Studies of General Fabric Properties 


Many laboratory studies have been made of the 
physical and chemical properties of fabrics with a 
view toward determining desirable characteristics 
of fabrics in relation to certain uses and to price, 
checking the reliability of labeling, supplying 
information used as a basis for buying guides for 
consumers, and developing specifications and stand- 
ards of quality. 

Many different types of woven clothing fabrics 
of varied fiber compositions have been studied. A 
series of fundamental studies of knit fabrics has 
been conducted by Fletcher and co-workers at the 
Institute of Home Economics. Among the variables 
studied have been fiber content, yarn structure, 
and knit construction in relation to a wide range 
of functional properties of the yarns and fabrics. 
The general properties of such household textiles 
as sheets, blankets, towels, glass curtains, draperies, 
and table damask have been investigated. 

In view of the constant development of prod- 
ucts made from new fibers and new constructions 
and the changing characteristics of old fabrics, 
there is a continuing need for studies of general 
fabric properties. In the past, studies of this type 
have sometimes been superficial rather than well 


designed. 
Serviceability 
Because of the recognition of the fact that lab- 


oratory measurements alone may not accurately 
assess the qualities of fabrics as revealed in actual 
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wear, serviceability studies were begun at an early 

date. The study of silk petticoats begun by the 

American Home Economics Association in 1920 was 

the pioneer investigation of this type. Because of 

its resources, the Institute of Home Economics has 
been in a particularly strong position to make serv- 
iceability studies. 

Outstanding experiment station serviceability 
studies have included those on cotton uniform fab- 
rics, wool skirts and trousers made from new and 
reused wool, cotton shirts, hosiery, and children’s 
silk, rayon, cotton, and wool wearing-apparel fab- 
rics. Among household textiles, the serviceability 
of sheets, blankets, turkish towels, dish towels, glass 
curtains, and cotton carpeting of various construc- 
tions has been determined. 

Serviceability studies are costly both in terms 
of time and money, but they have produced some 
of the following information and benefits: 

1. The improvement of laboratory testing proce- 
dures to correlate more closely with the effects 
of service. 

The relationship of fiber quality to fabric quality. 
The comparison of qualities of textiles available 
in relation to service and needed improvements 
in them.’ 

The relation of price to quality. 


Dyestuffs and Finishes 

A few experiment stations have studied basic 
properties of dyestuffs, and some have investigated 
the colorfastness of dyes. 

A number of the earlier studies of finishes were 
concerned with the effects of weighting upon the 
properties of silk. After the introduction of newer 
types of finishes in the 1930's, such finishes were 
investigated for their effects on fabric properties. 
Crease-resistant, water-repellent, formaldehyde, 
mothproof, mildew-resistant, and flame-retardant 
finishes were investigated. Comparisons also were 
made between finishes applied in the home and 
those applied by manufacturers. Information on 
functional finishes should be of great value to the 
consumer. 


Maintenance 


Studies have been made of various aspects of 
maintenance, including home and commercial laun- 
dering, dry cleaning, sterilization, and storage of 
fabrics. The effects of temperature and hardness 


1 R. E. Rocers and M. B. Hays, Evaluating the Service- 
ability of Fabrics, J. Home Econ. 34 (1942), p. 435. 
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of water, type and concentration of detergents, 
mechanical treatment, bleaches, and starches upon 
soil removal, dimensional stability, strength and 
degradation of various types of fabrics have been 
investigated. Effects of pressing by hand and by 
machine with different temperatures, times, pres- 
sures, and types of mechanical action have been 
related to degradation, color change, and dimen- 
sional stability. 

The effects of dry- and wet-cleaning on physical 
and chemical properties of fabrics of different types 
have been studied. A particularly large volume of 
important work in this field was done at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Few home economics lab- 
oratories are well equipped for this type of research. 

Some work has been done on methods of stain 
removal. The effectiveness of different methods of 
sterilization and their effects on physical and chem- 
ical properties of various fibers have been explored. 

A limited amount of work has been done on the 
effects of storage at different temperatures and in 
different amounts of light upon physical and chem- 
ical properties of cotton, linen, and wool. The 
effects of various environmental factors such as sun- 
light, dry and wet heat, gases, and perspiration on 
the strength, color, breaking strength, and degra- 
dation of fabrics have been investigated. 


Economics and Sociology of Textiles 


Among the socioeconomic phases of textiles in- 
vestigated by home economists are studies of the 
adequacy of labeling, preferences, purchasing prac- 
tices, expenditures, uses, and satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction with textiles. Frequently, studies of 
the economic aspects of textiles have been made 
by people whose major interest lies in family 
economics. 


A Recent Trend 


One of the major developments of recent years 
has been the expansion of regional research, which 
has spread from the Northeast to other sections of 
the country. By making possible the pooling of 
resources, such studies have facilitated work on a 
greatly expanded scale involving the co-ordination 
of varied elements such as textiles with clothing 
construction, economic and psychological phases. 
There is a place both for regional research and that 
carried on independently in an individual laboratory. 


Needs for the Future 


Personnel. One basic need is the improved train- 
ing of more textile research workers than in 
the past. Unfortunately people with strong training 
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in the natural sciences or social sciences have 
tended to go into areas of home economics other 
than textiles. It would be desirable to encourage 
able students to begin sound training in natural 
and social sciences as undergraduates so that they 
will have the quality and quantity of background 
needed for graduate work. At the graduate level, 
those with an aptitude for research need training 
in statistics as an aid to research, but they often 
fear it. 

After people have been trained for research, they 
need sufficient free time to accomplish their ob- 
jectives without overly heavy loads of teaching or 
of extracurricular activities. 

Financial support. Generally, I believe that re- 
search in foods and nutrition has received greater 
financial support than that in clothing and textiles. 
Probably more states are actively concerned eco- 
nomically with the production of food than of fiber 
and fabrics. Moreover, there is a deeper concern 
for nutrition on a health basis and for food on a 
psychological basis than for textiles. Consequently, 
there has tended to be limited support of textile re- 
search from state funds. Home economists seem 
to have received less financial aid for textile 
research from industrial sources and _ research 
foundations than they have received for foods and 
nutrition. Sources of this type may be relatively 
limited for textiles, but possibly we should work to 
discover and utilize more of them. 

Library facilities. Often institutions with depart- 
ments of home economics of major importance in 
their states have had inadequate library resources 
for textile research. It is important that files of the 
major periodicals needed for reviews of literature 


* be available, as well as basic books. 


Areas of work. There is a continuing need for 
well-designed and well-executed studies of types 
which have been made in the past. Because of the 
constant changes in textiles, we need to continue to 
study properties of fibers, yarns, fabrics, dyestuffs, 
and finishes, and we need to continue to develop 
new and improved procedures and devices for 
studying these properties. Until we are better able 
to reproduce the effects of service in the laboratory, 
there will be a place for serviceability studies. 

A great weakness in making the results of our 
work effective has been that, although consumers 
say that they are interested in the purchase of 
serviceable textiles, this factor may be of secondary 
importance when they actually make a purchase. 
Consequently, there is a great need for more infor- 
mation of a socioeconomic type which would indi- 
cate what values people really seek in buying 
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different products, why they seek them, and what, 
if anything, should be done to influence consumers 
toward buying products which would give greater 
satisfaction. 

An interesting aspect of textile research has been 
the close relationship with agriculture both in the 
Institute of Home Economics and in the agricultural 
experiment stations. This relationship has involved 
advantages and limitations. Valuable and important 
fundamental information has been derived from 
studies of products made from known types of 
fibers by specified constructions. Although such 
studies are expensive in terms of time and money, 
they make possible the control of important vari- 
ables. 

The emphasis on natural fibers, especially cotton 
and wool, in investigations supported by funds 
allocated to agricultural research has sometimes 
restricted work on products manufactured from 
man-made fibers. At present, there appears to be 
a tendency away from this practice. 

“Selling” textile research. A question which is 
constantly asked of textile research workers is 
whether an investigation can be conducted better 
by industry than by home economists in a university 
or an experiment station. Obviously industry may 
have excellent research personnel, laboratory facil- 
ities, libraries, and adequate funds. However, the 
interest of manufacturers often has been directed 
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primarily toward product development and quality 
control. Moreover, their interests may be biased, 
and they may manufacture products to sell at a 
certain price level or even at as low a price level 
as possible. Their research findings are not always 
available to consumers in publications. 
Consequently, there is a need for impartial 
agencies which will conduct research directly in 
the interests of consumers and disseminate the use- 
ful information thus gained. We have a continuing 
problem of convincing others of this situation. 


Conclusion 


We owe a debt of gratitude to the institutions, 
administrators, and leaders in textile research who 
performed important pioneer work in promoting 
and developing textile research by home economists. 
The Institute of Home Economics, land-grant uni- 
versities, and eperiment stations such as Kansas 
State University, the University of Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania State University, and the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station with research leaders 
such as Ruth O’Brien, Katherine Hess, Hazel 
Fletcher, Ethel L. Phelps, Pauline Beery Mack, and 
Mary Anna Grimes have performed a great service 
in the development of textile research. It remains 
for other home economists to expand and to con- 
tinue to maintain standards for high-quality re- 
search in textiles. 


Commentary on Home Economics in The New York Times 


In the “Topics” column of The New York Times for Thursday, June 25, 1959, appeared a 
tribute to home economics on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of AHEA. 
After commenting on the marriage of the home and economics symbolized by the organization, 
the writer remarked how the home had changed during the past half century. The following 
excerpts are quoted with permission of The Times: 


. . » Today’s housewife, of course, rarely makes her own clothing or does the baking of the family’s daily bread, 
as did her grandmother, while the wonders of electricity have taken away much of the drudgery that made house- 
keeping such a nightmare for previous generations. This does not mean, however, that Milady has a picnic in 
and around the home. On the contrary, say some observers, who point to all sorts of new responsibilities for her. 
Today's homemaker, for example, is expected to master the intricacies of proper diet, to market for hundreds of 
products instead of a few, to learn complex methods of psychology and medicine in caring for her children, to 
develop and maintain wholesome family relations, to make the family income cover a bewildering array of 
requirements. 

. . » Today’s home economist gets a well-rounded education, with a college course including English, physics, 
chemistry, economics, biology, psychology, the humanities and ether general subjects, along with such major 
subjects as art as applied to home decoration and home furnishing, family economics and home management, 
family relations and child development, housing and household equipment, and textiles and clothing. . . . 

At first glance it would seem a paradox that the growing importance of home economics as a study has come 
at the same period that women have emerged from the home. Today more than 23,000,000 women are on jobs 
that take them out of the home for a substantial part of each day. Yet these same women seem able to manage 
their homes . . . and this may very well be just because caring for the home has become a matter of study in 
the nation’s home economics courses. . . . 





Refrigerated Cake Batters 


ITH the current interest in convenience 

foods, the possibility of refrigerating cake 
and other batters from one to 48 hours after 
they are mixed appeals to those who like freshly 
baked products hot from the oven. Many home- 
makers have favorite “ice-box” cookie recipes, and, 
in the commercial field, refrigerated biscuit and 
cookie doughs have been on the market for several 
years. Refrigerated batters, however, have not been 
available. 

Baking powders are the chief leavening agent 
for batters and quick breads. Most of these 
powders begin losing carbon dioxide gas as soon 
as moistened. The rate and extent of the loss from 
a dough or batter are dependent to a considerable 
degree upon the acid component of the powders 
(1) and upon such other factors as the extent of 
manipulation, the viscosity of the product, and the 
temperature at which it is held (2). Even frozen 
batters have been found to lose carbon dioxide gas 
during storage according to Moore, Meyer, and 
Buckley (3). They found that the percentage of 
leavening gas lost was greater in batters made with 
a quick-acting baking powder (tartrate) than in 
those in which a slow-acting powder (sulphate- 
phosphate ) was used. 

Joslin and Ziemba (4) reported that a special 
“stabilized dicalcium phosphate” had been found 
to be inactive with sodium bicarbonate when 
moistened and held at room temperature, but when 
heated a reaction took place with the release of 
carbon dioxide. It was suggested that this leaven- 
ing agent would be highly suitable for use in re- 
frigerated and frozen batters. In a brief study on 
frozen and refrigerated batters made with two kinds 
of leavening agents, Nissen (5) obtained a limited 
amount of data on cakes baked from batters which 
had been refrigerated from 2 to 12 days. Some 
of the results of this investigation are here reported. 


Procedure 


The chocolate cake formula chosen was a house- 


hold type adapted for the use of nonfat dry milk 
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Priscilla Nissen Donahey and Ruth Jordan 


This research was a part of Priscilla Nissen 
Donahey’s work for her master’s degree in foods 
and nutrition at Purdue University, where she 
is now assistant food supervisor in the men’s 
residence halls. Miss Jordan is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of foods and nutrition 
of the School of Home Economics at Purdue. 


solids instead of liquid milk. The two leavening 
agents used were (a) a brand of sulphate- 
phosphate baking powder widely used for home 
baking and (b) a stabilized dicalcium phosphate ' 
plus sodium bicarbonate (household baking soda) 
in a proportion within the range recommended by 
Joslin and Ziemba (4). The other ingredients 
included granulated sugar, salt, hydrogenated vege- 
table shortening, whole eggs, cake flour, cocoa, and 
water. The batter was machine mixed on a house- 
hold-size electric mixer. The fat, sugar, and egg 
were creamed together before other ingredients 
were added. Each batch was sufficient for two 
8-inch layers (320 grams of batter in each). Each 
layer was considered one cake. 

Storage periods of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 12 days 
were planned. On any one day of preparation, an 
equal number of batters was made from each of 
the two leavening agents. The units of batters 
mixed on any one day from each baking powder 
were numbered consecutively in the order of mix- 
ing. A system of random numbers was used to 
select the unit to be baked immediately for a 
control and to determine which units were to be 
stored for each of the designated periods. Four 
replications were made; thus there was a total of 
32 refrigerated batters made from each kind of 
baking powder. 

The batters to be refrigerated were put into pint 
glass jars as soon as mixed, covered with two- 
piece lids, and placed in a refrigerator maintained 
between 38° and 40°F. Small samples (in beakers ) 


* The product was furnished by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 
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VOLUME OF CAKES (mi/g) 








DAYS 
STORAGE TIME FOR BATTERS 





Cuart 1. MEAN VOLUMES OF CAKES—EXPRESSED AS 

MILLILITERS PER ONE GRAM OF BATTER—BAKED FROM 

BATTERS WHICH HAD BEEN HELD IN REFRIGERATOR 

STORAGE FOR PERIODS OF 2 TO 12 pays (Two KINDS 
OF LEAVENING AGENTS USED ) 


corresponding to each batter were stored for pH 
determination. On the days the stored batters were 
baked, they were taken from the refrigerator and 
quickly weighed into the cake pans. Freshly mixed 
and stored batters alike were baked for 30 minutes, 
each in a separate oven set for 350°F. 

Among the objective measurements used were 
the following: The specific gravity of each freshly 
mixed batter was taken immediately after mixing. 
The pH value was determined within 15 minutes 
after the mixing was completed by means of a Beck- 
man Model G pH Meter. For refrigerated batters, 
the pH readings were made after the samples came 
to room temperature. Two hours after each cake 
was out of the oven it was weighed and the volume 
measured by seed displacement (6). Within two 
and one-half hours after baking, compressibility 
tests were made on duplicate samples by the 
Powers-Simpson method (7). 
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Cuart 2. MEAN COMPRESSIBILITY VALUES OF CAKES 

BAKED FROM BATTERS WHICH HAD BEEN HELD IN RE- 

FRIGERATOR STORAGE FOR PERIODS OF 2 TO 12 Days 
(Two KINDS OF LEAVENING AGENTS USED ) 


Each cake, as soon as baked, was scored by the 
baker on a three-point scale for shrinkage, odor, 
appearance of crust, and symmetry. Within five 
hours from the oven, samples of the cakes were 
judged by a panel of seven persons on a five-point 
scale for each of six characteristics—lightness, grain, 
odor, moistness, flavor, and over-all desirability. 
Each set of cake samples scored included one each 
from freshly mixed cakes made with the two kinds 
of baking powders. 

Analyses of variance were made on the data in 
testing the significance of differences resulting from 
the kinds of leavening agents used and the storage 
periods. 


Results and Discussion 


In chart 1 are shown the average volumes of the 
cakes (expressed as milliliters of cake per gram 
of unbaked batter) for the various storage periods. 
In chart 2 are the average compressibility values of 
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the cakes (expressed in grams of force required to 
compress a sample two inches in diameter from a 
thickness of three-fourths inch to one-half inch). 

The average volume for freshly mixed cakes 
made with the sulphate-phosphate baking powder 
was slightly greater than for those made with the 
dicalcium phosphate and soda. However, after the 
batter was refrigerated for two days, the sulphate- 
phosphate cakes showed a decided drop in volume 
which was statistically significant, then continued 
to drop at a more gradual rate throughout the 
remainder of the storage periods. The dicalcium- 
phosphate cakes decreased only slightly in volume 
for the first three storage periods, but the decline 
was very rapid after seven days in the refrigerator. 
The rather slow loss of volume in the dicalcium- 
phosphate cakes was in agreement with statements 
made by Joslin (8). 

Cakes baked from the refrigerated batters were 
more compact than those freshly made as indicated 
by the increase in the force required to compress 
the cake samples (chart 2). The differences due 
to storage periods were highly significant. 

The scores given to the palatability factors by 
the panel of judges showed that there was a 
marked change in quality after two days of refrig- 
erated storage of the batters. In the table are 
shown the percentages of the average initial vol- 
umes, compressibility values, and scores given to 
the cakes baked from batters that had been re- 
frigerated for 2, 4, 6, 7, and 12 days. The average 
volumes of cakes baked from batters stored for 
2 days were 93 and 99 per cent, respectively, of 
the values of the freshly mixed cakes made with 
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the sulphate-phosphate and the dicalcium-phos- 
phate-soda leavening agents. The scores for light- 
ness, however, were only 75 and 89 per cent, 
respectively, of the initial values, and the scores 
for over-all desirability were only 71 and 83 per 
cent of the scores for the freshly mixed cakes. 
These lower values for palatability factors would 
seem to indicate that there were changes in quality 
not measured by change in volume. For each of 
the palatability factors, the greatest decrease in 
quality occurred between the initial and the two- 
day storage periods. None of the cakes made 
from the batters held for 12 days was accept- 
able. 

As they came from the oven, the dicalcium- 
phosphate cakes had a noticeable odor associated 
with excess soda. The pH values of the freshly 
mixed batters showed a range of 7.18 to 7.50, com- 
pared with pH values of 6.78 to 7.02 for the 
sulphate-phosphate cake batters. After 12 days of 
refrigerator storage, the ranges were 7.70 to 8.10 
and 6.68 to 6.73, respectively. 

When specific gravities of the batters from the 
two baking powders were compared, the sulphate- 
phosphate batters consistently had a lower value. 
This result probably indicated the release of more 
carbon dioxide gas into the batter during the mix- 
ing than was the case when the dicalcium phos- 
phate was used. 

The cakes prepared with the sulphate-phosphate 
baking powder were brown in color; those with 
the dicalcium phosphate and soda combination 
were reddish brown as might be anticipated from 
their greater degree of alkalinity. 


The volume, compressibility, and palatability scores for cakes baked from refrigerated batters expressed as percentages of the 
corresponding values for the control cakes 





DAYS IN 
REFRIGERATOR 


COMPR ESs- 
IBILITY* 
Lightness 


Grain 


PALATABILITY SCORES 


Over-all 


Moist ness Desirability 


Sulphate-phosphate baking powder 


100 
75 


2 
4 f 66 
6 
7 


0 (control) 


62 
61 


12 60 


100 
71 
65 
68 
61 
66 


100 
85 
82 
76 
74 
78 


Dicalcium phosphate and soda 


100 
99 
101 
96 
99 
89 


100 
89 
88 
77 
81 
638 


100 
116 
112 
114 
110 
121 


0 (control) | 


2 
4 
6 
7 
2 


100 
80 
70 
73 
65 
70 


100 
81 
85 
76 
78 
73 


100 
90 
91 
87 
85 
84 


85 
90 
83 
81 
73 





* Since the compressibility was measured by the force required to compress a sample of cake a given degree, the more 


the force re- 


quired the less soft or more compact the ca =, hence larger numbers represent less desirable quality. 
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Under the conditions of this study, none of the 
cakes baked from the batters refrigerated two days 
or longer was equal to freshly mixed cakes. How- 
ever, the use of other formulas, other methods of 
mixing, other containers, and other variations might 
well be explored in further studies on refrigerated 
batters for home use. 


Summary 


Chocolate cake batters made with two kinds of 
chemical leavening agents were refrigerated for 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 12 days and the baked cakes compared 
with ones made from freshly mixed batters. The leaven- 
ing agents were a sulphate-phosphate baking powder 
and a stabilized dicalcium phosphate combined with 
baking soda. There were four replications for each of 
the storage periods. Volume and compressibility meas- 
urements were made, and the cakes were scored by a 
palatability panel on lightness, grain, odor, moistness, 
flavor, and over-all desirability. 

Under the conditions of this study, none of the cakes 
baked from the refrigerated batters were of as good 
quality as those from freshly mixed batters. There 
was a marked decline in the palatability scores between 
the initial values and those for cakes baked from 
batters refrigerated two days; thereafter the decline 
was more gradual. None of the cakes from batters held 
for 12 days was considered acceptable. 

Cakes baked from the refrigerated batters in which 
the dicalcium phosphate and soda constituted the 
leavening agent were of larger volume than those made 
with the sulphate-phosphate baking powder; this would 
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indicate that there was less loss of leavening gas in 
stored batters made with the dicalcium phosphate. 

The use of other formulas, other methods of mixing, 
other storage containers, and many other variations 
might be considered in any further studies on refrig- 
erated cake batters. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


Create a new order of home economists who will: 


Strengthen their profession 


by continuing their membership year after year 


by recognizing that 


belonging leads to participation . . . 
participation leads to service . . . and 
service leads to an enlarged sphere of influence. 


Mobilize all resources available 


to encourage professional membership 

to extend the prestige and usefulness of the AHEA 
and state associations, and 

to attract bright, young persons to study home economics 
and become professional home economists. 


Build a new order 


to serve more individuals and families 
and serve them more effectively, and 
direct enthusiasm for New Directions 
into membership and recruitment channels. 











Clothing Needs of 
Physically Handicapped Homemakers 


Mee attention has been directed to the 
needs of physically handicapped home- 
makers in the areas of home planning and house- 
hold equipment, but little has been done about 
their clothing needs. Yet conveniently arranged 
work areas and functional equipment cannot serve 
a homemaker to the fullest if the clothes she wears 
hamper her in her work. 

The problem is one that affects a large group of 
women in this country, for the number of physically 
handicapped homemakers is estimated to be about 
10,000,000. To help in its solution, the clothing 
and housing research division of the Institute of 
Home Economics has initiated a study for the 
purpose of developing functional clothing to meet 
the everyday needs of homemakers who have 
ambulatory handicaps. 

To find out what these needs are, a question- 
naire was prepared, pretested, and used in inter- 
viewing 70 handicapped homemakers living in 
metropolitan Washington. These women were 
located with the help of 16 local agencies, includ- 
ing such organizations as the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, Multiple Sclerosis 
Center, Visiting Nurse Association, and the Na- 
tional Foundation. 

The handicaps were the result of infantile 
paralysis, multiple sclerosis, arthritis, muscular dys- 
trophy, accidents, and amputations. Most of the 
women used some type of aid—wheel chair, 
crutches, braces, walker, or cane. In many in- 
stances, the handicap involved shoulders, arms, and 
hands as well as the lower part of the body. 

Ages of the homemakers ranged from 21 to 82 
years. More than one-third of the women had 
from one to four children at home, ranging in age 
from 7 months to 17 years. Forty of the home- 
makers lived in houses, 30 in apartments. All but 
seven managed to do their housework with more 
or less help from members of their immediate 
families. 

The homemakers were interviewed in their own 
homes. There, it was believed, they would feel 
free to discuss their clothing problems and could 
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Miss Scott is a clothing specialist in the Institute 
of Home Economics in the Agricu!tural Research 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The second phase of the work reported here—the 
development of everyday, at-home clothing based 
on principles established by the interviews—is 
now in progress; results will be released later. 


perhaps demonstrate certain difficulties and show 
how they had solved some of them. The women 
were interested and eager to share their experi- 
ences if by doing so they might help others 
similarly handicapped. 

The questionnaire was designed to secure in- 
formation on eight types of garments: dresses, 
blouses, skirts, slacks, shorts, aprons, slips, and 
indoor wraps. Data were obtained on the kinds 
of garments used by the handicapped homemakers, 
together with information on their likes and dis- 
likes with respect to various styles and design 
features. Comments that revealed intensity of feel- 
ing or threw additional light on problems to be 
solved were also recorded. 


Garments Used 


Findings showed that, of the homemakers visited, 
those handicapped by infantile paralysis, multiple 
sclerosis, and arthritis, and using wheel chair, 
crutches, or braces, had the most difficulties with 
clothing. 

All of the arthritics and a high proportion of the 
women with multiple sclerosis used dresses for 
housewear. When hands and fingers are involved 
in these handicaps, as they are likely to be, dresses 
are easier than skirts or slacks with blouses to 
get on and off, and easier to manage once they 
are on. 

Separates, on the other hand, were much used 
by the women who wore braces. Braces are dam- 
aging to clothing, and the lower part of an outfit— 
skirt, slacks, or shorts—can be made of tougher 
material than is ordinarily desirable in a one-piece 
dress. And if damaged, it may be more easily 
replaced. 
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Aprons were considered essential by most of 
the handicapped homemakers. They must do much 
of their work on their laps because they are either 
unable to stand or must sit to conserve strength, 
and, moreover, weakness in hands and arms often 
causes them to spill things. Consequently they 
have greater need for clothing protection than do 
able-bodied women. At the same time, it is 
important for them to keep washing and ironing to 
a minimum. 

Slips were used by practically all of the women 
who wore dresses or skirts. 

A jacket or sweater for indoor wear was included 
in the wardrobes of most of the homemakers 
interviewed, particularly those with arthritis or 
multiple sclerosis. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES: IN STYLES AND DESIGN 


Dresses, Skirts, Blouses 

Skirt styles. The homemakers interviewed, what- 
ever their disability or type of aid used, were 
almost unanimous in their liking for moderately 
full skirts, whether in one-piece dresses or separate 
skirts. 

The reasons can be summarized thus: A skirt 
with some fullness is easier to put on and take off 
than a close-fitting one, and it is self-adjusting—does 
not have to be pulled down or twisted around into 
place. As it does not constrict the hips or abdomen, 
it is comfortable for prolonged sitting. It covers 
the knees easily, does not tend to work up, does 
not form “lap puff.” It is convenient at the toilet. 
A moderately full skirt does not hamper walking; 
it is safer than a slim skirt for walking with braces 
or crutches, an aid in stair climbing, convenient 
for getting in and out of cars, and helpful in con- 
cealing braces. 

The interviewer was frequently cautioned that 
skirts should be “not too full, just comfortably full,” 
a width estimated on measuring favorite skirts to 
be from 2 to 21% yards. Very full skirts tend to 
drag on the floor when the wearer is seated, catch 
under tips of crutches when she gets up from a 
chair, and interfere with wheels of wheel chairs. 
Extra fullness also increases the weight of a gar- 
ment, which for some women is an argument 
against it, and makes the garment more difficult to 
“do up.” 

Stout women favored either flared skirts or four- 
gore skirts with grouped fullness at side front and 
back. These styles provide ease about the hips and 
abdomen without uncomfortable and unbecoming 
bulk at the waist. 

Gathered or pleated skirts were the most fre- 
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quent choice of women in wheel chairs and those 
who often had to slide from one chair to another, 
or from a chair into a car. The straight seams of 
these styles are not likely to break from the strains 
involved whereas the bias seam; of flared skirts 
break and make mending. 

The few homemakers who had had experience 
with wrap-around skirts liked them because they 
are easy to get on and off and need only a few 
fastenings. Most of the women favored back rather 
than front lapping. Here the problem of spreading 
apart can be more easily controlled. The back 
wrap eliminates the need for a woman in a wheel 
chair to rise for pulling the skirt down. It also 
makes the wearing of a slip unnecessary and is 
convenient at the toilet. 

Blouses. The study showed that the blouse area, 
whether in dresses or separates, is likely to be a 
troublesome one for handicapped homemakers. 
When a woman must work from a chair, her 
clothes are strained by long reaches up, forward, 
and down. Because a one-piece garment cannot 
rise with these reaches, arm and shoulder move- 
ments are restricted so that work is made more 
difficult. Moreover, blouse backs split from the 
strain, armholes are torn, and waistlines rip, in- 
creasing the problem of maintenance and decreas- 
ing the life of the garments. Surprisingly, the 
homemakers seemed to accept these problems as 
inevitable, not realizing there are ways of avoiding 
them. 

Though separate blouses pull up and give in 
response to arm and shoulder movements, the tails 
of available ready-mades were found to be much 
too short for most of the homemakers who wear 
them. Consequently the blouses pull out at the 
waistline and require frequent adjustment. For 
short-waisted women, blouse length was not a 
problem. 

Women who had extreme curvatures liked 
separate blouses because they adjust to their fig- 
ures, making waistline alterations unnecessary. 

Sleeves. Most of the physically handicapped 
homemakers had dresses and blouses with set-in 
sleeves but more often because that was the style 
they most often found in ready-made garments 
than because they had a particular reason for 
wanting them. The women who used underarm 
crutches, however, considered set-in sleeves to be 
better than other styles for them, because the 
higher underarm cut is more adaptable to crutches. 
Even so, crutch users reported armhole and sleeve 
damage as one of their most difficult clothing 
problems. 
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Homemakers who had worn kimono (all-in-one ) 
sleeves cited the following as advantages: They 
make for ease in dressing, give a feeling of free- 
dom and comfort, and adapt to irregular shoulders. 
Kimono sleeves do not cling to skin moist with 
perspiration as other types of sleeves do. With 
reference to that point, the women explained that 
the greater effort they have to put forth because 
of their handicap causes them to perspire more 
freely than when they were able-bodied. As a 
result, clothing often clings uncomfortably and re- 
stricts arm and shoulder movements. 

An objection to kimono sleeves was the tendency 
to split under arm, a difficulty that could be pre- 
vented by proper cut and construction. A few 
women objected to the appearance of this style, 
regarding it as “sloppy.” 

Sleeveless dresses and blouses were well liked 
for hot weather. Arthritics and those who required 
crutches used them least. Arthritics need the 


warmth of sleeves, and underarm crutches catch 
in sleeveless armholes. 

Questions about sleeve length revealed that short 
sleeves were favored by practically all of the home- 
makers because they are “up and out of the way.” 
The women explained that when washing dishes or 
doing other wet work at heights designed for able 


women, water runs down their arms and drips from 
their elbows. Consequently, unless sleeves are 
above the elbow they are wet most of the time. 
Three-quarter length sleeves that can be pushed up 
and down at will, were the choice of a relatively 
small percentage of the women who wanted them 
only for warmth in winter. Long sleeves were 
liked by so few that they may be considered as 
generally undesirable for handicapped home- 
makers. 

Action features. The homemakers were asked if, 
when choosing new dresses and blouses, they look 
for action features such as pleats, gathers, and bias 
cut, which may be made to function with sleeves 
in providing room for arm and shoulder move- 
ments. Comparatively few replied that they had 
actually looked for these features. Several, how- 
ever, happened to have garments with action 
features, and they recalled that they found them 
especially comfortable but hadn't realized why. 
Some of the women, well aware of the need for 
“give,” were trying to solve th ir problem by buy- 
ing loose or oversize garments, but these had made 
other troubles. 

Replies indicated that give is most often needed 
in blouse backs. In the homemakers’ words, give 
in blouse backs “keeps sleeves from tearing out,” 
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“provides needed freedom and comfort,” “lets me 
reach better.” Some of the women liked give in 
the front as well as the back, and a few said they 
needed it in the front only. Front give was wanted 
mainly by women who had trouble with buttons 
pulling out of vertically cut button-holes with the 
backward arm movements used in operating a 
wheel chair or walking with crutches. 

Necklines. In necklines, women in all the group- 
ings expressed a liking for the open V style with 
collar. The collar, some were careful to explain, 
should be a low rolling one that will not ride up 
uncomfortably against the back of the neck as they 
operate a wheel chair or walk with crutches. Low 
collars, the handicapped women said, feel better 
than high ones and remain neater looking. 

Many of the women favored collarless dresses in 
hot weather. Some reported, however, that a 
collarless dress tends to hang out and gap at the 
front as they lean forward in using crutches or 
operating a wheel chair. 

Very few of the homemakers interviewed wanted 
necklines that fit up close about the throat in front. 
Several mentioned that a high neckline gives a 
feeling of “choking” or “crowding.” Victims of 
multiple sclerosis explained that lower necklines 
are desirable for them because they cannot 
manipulate fastenings unless they see them. The 
few women who wore high necklines did so be- 
cause of shoulder involvement which causes open- 
necked dresses to shift unattractively and uncom- 
fortably. 

Dress openings. The handicapped homemakers 
had definite ideas about the openings in their 
dresses. All wanted them in the front for the 
obvious reason that they are easiest to manage 
there. Of the six groups, four reported the three- 
quarter length opening to be most satisfactory. 
Crutch users liked the full and three-quarter 
length opening equally well, while the women 
who wore braces favored full-length and surplice 
openings. 

Advantages of three-quarter length openings, 
according to those who favored them, are that they 
eliminate the problems of ripped off buttons, torn 
buttonholes, and fabric damage that often occur at 
the lower edge of a full-length opening, and there 
is “not so much buttoning” as with the longer 
openings. At the same time, the placket is long 
enough for getting dresses on and off easily, either 
over the head or over the feet. 

The homemakers who favored full-length open- 
ings pointed out that they make dresses easy to 
put on and take off when it is impossible to lift 
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clothes over the head or when there is danger of 
losing one’s balance. However, the numerous 
fastenings that go with full-length openings are 
tedious and worrisome if hands and fingers are 
involved in a handicap. 

A few of the women liked front-lapping surplice 
dresses. More favored the back wrap-arounds 
for convenience in self-care and dressing while 
sitting. 

Fastenings. Zipper fastenings were generally 
favored by the handicapped homemakers “if they 
work.” They are quick and easy to manipulate and 
hold under such strains as those that come with the 
use of crutches. 

Buttons were found to be acceptable, if of a 
size and shape to be easily handled. Smooth round 
ones with a rim to help in grasping them were 
best liked. Frequent mention was made of the fact 
that buttonholes should fit, meaning that they 
should be long enough to slip over the buttons 
easily but not so long as to open with the strain 
associated with the use of crutches or wheel chair. 

Women favoring tie fastenings were few since 
only a limited number had worn wrap-arounds. 
Those who had had experience with them found 
ties that come around to the front easier to man- 
age than those that go from front to back. 

Pockets. The physically handicapped home- 
makers were emphatic in wanting pockets on their 
dresses for housework. They want pockets on the 
skirts where they are “easy to get at,” and they 
want them big enough to hold the numerous things 
they use during a day—eyeglasses, purse, memo 
pad, pencil, keys, medicines, handkerchief. On 
clean-up days they use dress pockets for keeping 
working aids at hand as they go from room to 
room, thus saving needless steps or “much wheel- 
ing around.” In the kitchen, they want pockets for 
moving such things as fruit, eggs, or small con- 
tainers from one work area to another—no small 
problem when hands are needed for crutches or 
wheel chair. 

The majority of the women interviewed had no 
use for the ordinary blouse pocket. Things fall 
out when they bend over, they said, and for some 
women pockets at breast height are hard to use. 
A few of the homemakers, however, find the small 
blouse pocket a practical supplement to those on 
the skirt in providing a separate place for the 
handkerchief. 


Slacks and Shorts 


Although slacks and shorts were less used than 
other types of housewear by the handicapped 
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homemakers interviewed, many of the women want 
them. These garments were liked for the coverage 
they afford when getting in and out of cars or 
being carried, because they are not in the way 
when crutches or other aids are used and because 
materials ordinarily used are not easily damaged. 
Slacks and shorts were also considered ideal for 
daily exercising, provided the cut does not hamper. 
Slacks were favored for their warmth in winter, 
and shorts for their cool comfort in summer. 

One deterrent to the use of slacks and shorts 
was inconvenience in dressing and undressing. 
Some of the women did not wear shorts because 
they reveal braces, underdeveloped muscles, or 
deformities. Wearers of braces, who expressed the 
most interest in slacks, stated that the current 
styling, with tapered and close fitting legs, has 
made the garments impossible to pull on and off 
over orthopedic shoes plus braces. 

The women who sit much of the time complained 
that available slacks bind through the crotch, over 
the thighs, and strain against the knees. A few 
wondered if a longer back rise and shorter front 
might make them more comfortable and also 
lessen the lap puff which is annoying. 


Aprons 

Answers to questions about aprons revealed that 
no one style would meet all the needs of handi- 
capped homemakers. As the women explained their 
problems, it seemed that two or three types of 
dress protection were needed, and, as one woman 
expressed the situation, they are “still looking for 
the ideal apron.” 

For lack of a satisfactory apron, some women 
spread newspapers or a sheet of plastic and a towel 
over their laps when they work sitting down. 
Newspapers have the advantage of being dis- 
posable, but they get soggy and the ink rubs off. 
Plastic, while waterproof, is slippery and may slide 
off onto the floor carrying everything with it. 
Several women need special protection at meal time 
because of weakness in arms and hands, or inability 
to sit up close to the table. They are humiliated 
when others must tie a towel about their necks 
three times a day. Makeshifts such as these indi- 
cate clearly the need for functional designs that 
will solve the need for both protection and self- 
reliance. 

Some of the women were tying their aprons 
above their waists to protect the lower parts of 
their blouses. What they needed was a bib apron, 
but it was explained that available styles are too 
long in both bib and straps. As a result, straps 
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slide off the shoulders and restrict the arms—frus- 
trating to any homemaker and doubly so to one 
who is handicapped. A modification of the bib 
apron is also needed for women unable to lift 
straps or halter over their heads. 

Another type of apron is needed chiefly to pro- 
vide pockets for holding aids used in doing daily and 
weekly cleaning. Available aprons that approach 
this need may be pulled off by the weight of things 
in the pockets; access to the pockets is awkward; 
fabrics are not sturdy enough; or construction is 
weak. 


Slips 

Though a large proportion of the homemakers 
interviewed wore slips under their everyday 
dresses, many were questioning the need for them. 
Some stated that as they bought new dresses, they 
were choosing heavier materials so that they could 
dispense with slips. Slips, they said, are often 
difficult to put on and take off, get in the way at 
the toilet, and are “just something more to buy and 
take care of.” 

The women had given little thought to the styl- 
ing of their slips. The type most used was the 
dress-length pullover. A few women mentioned 
that they would like a front opening. 

Most of the homemakers were using slips with 
shoulder straps. However, sliding straps are gen- 
erally an annoyance. Half-slips had been tried by 
some as a means of getting away from shoulder 
straps but these, the wearers said, tended to pull 
down and show in the back. Slips with built-up 
shoulders were used by a few who believe they are 
a solution to the problem of sliding straps. 

Nylon tricot was the slip material most favored 
by the homemakers. Its slippery texture and stretch 
aid in dressing and undressing; it is easy to wash, 
requires little or no ironing, and is durable. Many 
of the women had found nylon uncomfortably 
warm in summer, however, and some objected to 
the static electricity which develops in winter. 
Some brace wearers have found such fabrics haz- 
ardous as they cling to and interfere with brace 
latches. 

Cotton slips were liked for comfort in warm 
weather and because static electricity is not a 
problem. Disadvantages mentioned were bulkiness 
and the tendency to cling to other clothing, par- 
ticularly to other cottons. Good-quality cotton 
slips were believed to be hard to find in ready- 
mades. 

Lace trim was objected to as impractical by 
women who wore braces. 


CLOTHING NEEDS OF HANDICAPPED HOMEMAKERS 


Indoor Wraps 

The type of wrap most used by the homemakers 
interviewed was the knitted cardigan. It is easy to 
get into and out of and is comfortable because 
the fabric gives readily with body movements. 
Only a few of the homemakers had had experience 
with shrugs. Those who had used them considered 
them more difficult than cardigans to put on be- 
cause they are short. 

Orlon was the fiber generally favored for indoor 
wraps because it is easy to wash and care for. 
Cotton appealed to women who perspire freely, 
but they specified that they wanted types of cotton 


requiring little care. 


Obtaining Clothes 


Practically all of the homemakers interviewed 
bought their clothing ready-made. Some had made 
clothes at home before they were handicapped and 
in general had liked them better than ready-mades. 
Others said they wished they knew how to sew as 
they believed they might work out more com- 
fortable and better fitting garments than those they 
bought. 

Durability was stressed by the handicapped 
homemakers because they consider themselves 
harder on clothes than able women are. Many said 
that the ready-made garments they get are often 
not so good quality as they need. 

Without exception the women 
wanted fabrics that are comfortable in texture. 
Since they need to conserve strength and yet be 
self-reliant in clothing maintenance, they also want 
materials that are easy to wash and require little 
or no ironing. While a little dry pressing usually 
can be managed with comparative ease, ironing 
dampened clothes is difficult. 

Shopping for clothes is no small task. Stores with 
their steps, revolving doors, and crowded elevators 
make it a tiresome, even hazardous, ordeal—one 
that most of the women cannot undertake without 
a companion. In trying to solve the problem, some 
women are having clothes sent on approval by an 
interested salespersons in a local store, or they are 
turning to mail order houses that deliver and pick 
up at their doors. Others are relying on friends or 
members of their families to do their shopping. 
While they are grateful for the help of others, they 
would like to choose their own styles and colors. 
Not infrequently they mentioned the need for a 
shopping service through which they might select 
clothes at home and also learn about new things 
that could perhaps contribute to their independ- 
ence and work efficiency. 


interviewed 





Equipment Needed 
for a Play School 


Arsiz M. STEVENSON 

Associate Professor 
Washington State University 
and State Supervisor 

of Home Economics Education 


This article might well be subtitled “A Pacific 
Region Co-operative Action Research Project.” The 
survey it reports was inspired by questions on 
space and equipment which kept recurring during 
a conference on Research in Home Economics 
Education in the Pacific Region, November 1954. 
A small interest group consisting of representatives 
from Colorado, Montana, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming decided to work on the problem of “What Are 
the Space and Equipment Needed for Teaching 
Child Development in High School?” As a part 
of the larger problem," it was decided to study the 
instructional materials needed for teaching child 
development with a play school. When schools in 
the four states were queried, homemaking teachers 
in 18 schools volunteered to assist. 


Wuat Was LEARNED FROM THE STUDY 


Background information. All of the teachers in 
the 18 schools which reported had taken at least 
one child development course in state colleges or 
universities. Many of them had had additional 
training in related courses, supplemented by experi- 
ence in grade school teaching, Sunday School 
teaching, or by children of their own. 

Slightly more than half of the 18 schools were 
in rural areas. For the most part, the families were 
middle class with moderate incomes. Although 
seven schools reported mixed nationalities, there 
seemed to be little class distinction. 


1 The larger study which included the purposes for which 
teachers selected equipment for a play school and for child 
development classes, the use made of equipment by the 
children in their play schools, and the instructional materials 
used for integrated experiences in units other than child 
development are recorded in Home Economics Bulletin 
No. 16, State Board for Vocational Education, Olympia, 
Washington. 


About two and one-half times as many freshman 
and sophomore classes as junior and senior classes 
participated in the play schools. The child develop- 
ment units for these classes averaged 41% to 5 weeks, 
respectively, and were given mostly in the spring. 

Two schools used two groups of small children. 
Thus the play schools represented 20 groups of 
children. The average attendance was 14 for 614 
days and 21% hours per day. An estimated average 
of 8 boys and 9 girls ranging in age from 3 to 5 
years was enrolled in each group. 

The play school was held in one room of the 
homemaking department in 12 schools and in 
special rooms in 6 schools. The amount of space 
could not be controlled during the study since it 
was necessary to hold the play school wherever 
room was available in a given school. From the 
figures given by 14 schools, it would seem that 
it is possible to hold a play school in a very small 
space. However, more than half of the 14 schools 
used rooms (mostly homemaking) measuring 700 
square feet or more. 

Only 13 of the schools used outdoor play space 
because of lack of facilities or inclement weather. 
Twelve schools were able to set up their equip- 
ment permanently for the duration of the play 
school. Two reports indicated that much of the 
equipment must be obtained each year, since it 
could not be stored. There is an educational value 
in having students plan and assemble equipment. 
However, it would seem very important to have 
a yardstick for determining the amount of equip- 
ment to assemble both from the standpoint of time 
and care. 

Equipment used. Each participating school was 
asked to take inventory of its available equipment, 
owned or borrowed, on a check sheet list of equip- 
ment for teaching child development. These record 
forms provided space for teachers to state the 
learning experiences for which each item of equip- 
ment was provided. It was felt that the teacher 
should be free for supervision. Therefore, teachers 
were asked to select capable students and train 
them in observing children and recording data 
during a class period. The students were given 
special check forms and were asked to record the 
number of times the preschool children used each 
piece of equipment and its purpose. 

The series of check sheets which were used for 
recording data contained a total of 100 items. On 
the basis of the average use per child per clock 
hour of each of the 100 items, each of the 25 items 
with the highest usage was used almost two and 
one-half times as often as each of the 100 items. 
The total average use per child per hour of the 
50 items of greatest usage was 82 per cent of that 
for the 100 items. 
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IreMs Usep Most FREQUENTLY 
(Arranged high to low) 


Low tables for children 
Children’s chairs 
Children’s books * 


Phonograph records (for 
listening, rhythm, and re- 
laxation ) ? 


Sandbox and toys 


Low racks or hooks for hang- 
ing clothing 


Steps for toilet and wash 
basin 


Paper towels 

Paper napkins 

Large crayons 

Clay (homemade or com- 
mercial water clay) 


Scoops or shovels for sand 
and dirt 


Slides for playground 

Juice glasses (or paper cups) 

Buckets for water play 

Tricycle for active play 

Wastebasket 

Solid and hollow blocks 

Small table for housekeeping 
center 

Sawhorses to use with planks 

Toy kitchen utensils and 

Toy telephone for house- 
keeping center 

Low shelves for toys 

Large, soft balls 

Spool board 


IreEMs witH Next HicHest FREQUENCY oF UsE 
(Arranged high to low) 


Wagon-—large enough to hold 
child 

Dolls—stuffed and others 

Small cars to pull-push 

Jigsaw puzzles 


Orange crates or cartons to 
store toys 


Spindle and rings 

Liquid starch with colors 
for finger painting 

Several wooden puzzles ( few 
and large pieces) 

Cans for water play 

Manila and butcher paper 
for crayons and finger 
painting 

Plastic aprons for painting 

Blackboards for teacher and 
children 


Child’s cot for housekeeping 
center 


Train engine to push-pull 


Phonograph and records for 
child’s use 


Small ironing board and 
Toy stove and 


Child’s rocking chair for 
housekeeping center 


Hammer pegboard and wood- 
en hammer 


Newsprint for easel painting 
Colored chalk (dustless ) 
Hammer, nails, and board 
Hobbyhorse 


Cigar box wagon to push- 


pull 
Rhythm clappers 


1 The listed books checked most often were: Singing 


Time, Rosie the Rhino, Picture Book of Mother Goose, 
Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, the Summer Noisy 
Book, Five and Ten, Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins, and 
Little Old Automobile. Many books were used in addition 
to those named on the check list. 

? The listed phonograph records checked most often were: 
Train to the Zoo, Who Wants a Ride, Hey, Hey, Out of 
My Way, Marches for Children, Rhythms for Children 
(RCA Victor 20399), The Sleepy Family, Rhythms for 
Children (20162), Rhythm Medley (20526), and Nothing to 
Do. Other records were used in addition to those named 
on the check list. 


On the basis of the preceding comparison and of 
the purpose which the teachers thought each item 
should serve and the use made of the equipment 
by the children, it would seem that the first 50 
items of greatest usage offer a well-varied number 
of learning experiences and would be at least a 
minimal amount of equipment for a play school 
with an average attendance of 10 to 14 children. 

The study includes no record of the amount of 
time which each child spent with each item 
Teachers will need to check the adequacy of the 
50 items of greatest usage from the standpoint of 
variety and quantity to keep a small group of chil- 
dren interested. Many teachers will wish to use 
more than minimal equipment if it can be obtained. 


Can a Home Economist Succeed 
in Private Business Today? 


Evsie MAXWELL 
Portland, Oregon 


Seeking one’s vocation among the wide range 
of opportunities offered the home economist today 
is so complex as to be almost baffling. Time was, 
and not long ago, when the choice was limited and 
hence a rather easy one. Many graduates knew 
they wanted matrimony as a career. If this was not 
immediately forthcoming, the majority chose be- 
tween entering the teaching profession or becoming 
dietitians. The vast social and economic changes 
of recent years have brought countless oppor- 
tunities to serve in new capacities. These openings 
combine a professional stimulus along with good 
salaries and opportunities for advancement, travel, 
and service in worthwhile areas of commerce, in- 
dustry, philanthropy, and state and federal en- 
deavors. 

With so many interesting careers to choose from, 
perhaps it is not surprising that more women 
trained in home economics do not enter the highly 
competitive field of restaurant ownership and 
management. Yet numbers of home economists 
have a deep-seated desire to try a business venture 
for themselves. Often this group includes women 
who have a heritage of appreciation for good foods 
Many of them learned the basic techniques of 
cookery from their mothers. Then they gained 
knowledge of mass feeding through homemaking 
classes, club activities, and vacation jobs in kitch- 
ens, cafeterias, and as waitresses in summer resorts 
and dining halls. 

Before taking the plunge into a food business 
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of her own, the home economist must weigh, 
against the disadvantages, the intensity of her de- 
sires, and her abilities and assets for such a ven- 
ture. She has to choose to put her limited resources 
into the pot instead of taking a job which offers 
a fixed pay check with many fringe benefits, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, stimulating association 
with others who are serving in related capacities, 
free time and energy for pursuing both social and 
aesthetic interests, and working with the back- 
ground budget and resources of an employer. In 
her own business, she commits herself to long 
hours of hard work combined with the headaches 
of management. Her “salary” is whatever is left 
after all other expenses are paid. 

Yet, with all the difficulties marshalled on one 
side, she can still find many arguments which 
fortify her desire for her own business. The social 
changes which have expanded home economics 
opportunities have also increased the practice of 
eating out. Not only have the numbers of patrons 
increased, but the types of service demanded and 
the composition of the clientele have changed. 
Families with small children form a large part of 
the public served by commercial mass feeding 
operations. Precooked and take-out food service 
points to the changed character of catering prac- 
tices, while drive-in and eat-out service have 
changed the patterns of dining. Departures from 
traditional food preparation and service have 
brought unusual foods to the fore. A food reper- 
toire may range from simple apple pie to exotic 
dishes of the South Seas or the elegant meals on 
champagne flights. Emphasis on the slim waistline 
has also affected the public feeding picture, as 
have the increase in tourist travel and the general 
mobility of the population in this country. 

Who, if not the home economist, has the basic 
philosophy and knowledge, as well as the tech- 
niques, to set the high standards needed in com- 
mercial enterprise during this time of change? 

Fortunately, the success of Grace Smith and the 
combined talents of Lenore Richards and Nola 
Treat have served as guideposts for those who have 
ventured into food businesses of their own. And, 
although the history of their achievements is 
sketchy, others have met with success and attained 
recognition in their own communities. Oregon 
offers two outstanding examples. One is Maren 
Gribscov of the popular Pine Tavern in Bend, 
Oregon, and another is Geneva Hale Inman of the 
Carnival in Portland. ’ 

Each of these women was graduated from the 
home economics department of Oregon State Col- 
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lege. They were not college contemporaries; hence, 
one did not fire the other with zeal to try her 
wings. However, each has developed a business 
that is a response to the demands for commercial 
feeding within a particular area. In so doing, each 
has left a distinctive mark of her own personality 
and imagination on the business which serves her 
community. 

Upon graduation, Miss Gribscov first tried teach- 
ing. But she soon realized that her place was in 
the field of commercial feeding. Hence, she took 
what many of her associates considered a step 
down. She went from the schoolroom into a res- 
taurant to work. But she knew what she wanted, 
and she did not waver in her choice. She stayed 
with restaurants and cafeterias until she had 
learned all the jobs in both dining rooms and kitch- 
ens. She learned to plan the feeding program to 
meet the needs of the clientele, to figure labor and 
food costs, and to keep records which evaluate the 
month-by-month status of the business and give a 
basis for future action. She learned how to shift 
practices to gain the best yield for the money spent. 
She also learned how to get along with her superior 
officers, the clientele, and her coworkers. 

Miss Gribscov continued this period of training 
until she felt reasonably safe in investing her small 
nest-egg in a business of her own. It was more 
than 30 years ago that she opened a small cafeteria 
in the center of the business district of Bend. 
Some say her excellent location is attributable to 
luck, as it was available when she was ready. But 
it takes foresight to be aware of the potentialities 
of a site. The present Pine Tavern has succeeded 
the little cafeteria, and its location is enviable— 
fronting on the most-traveled street in town. The 
back gardens, which are terraced down to the 
beautiful Mirror Lake of the DeSchutes River, 
afford a setting both unique and inspiring. Doubt- 
less Miss Gribscov did not foresee all the rewards 
which would be hers when she chose the spot, but 
she had faith that Bend would become a strategic 
center in the state. The lumbering industry, the 
vast ranches, and the year-round playgrounds of 
the nearby Cascade Mountains have made Pine 
Tavern a flourishing business enterprise, known 
throughout the Northwest and to an ever-widening 
circle of tourists from afar. 

Mrs. Inman, who has built the Carnival into an 
outstanding eating place within a few short years, 
began with a thorough understanding of com- 
mercial feeding. She had been in Schrafft’s experi- 
mental kitchens before she took a position as 
manager of a Portland department store tearoom. 
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While she was pushing the tearoom to the front 
ranks of eating places, she was dreaming of a place 
of her own. Finally, she developed a place which 
would be popular both with parents of young 
children and with the teen-age group. She searched 
carefully for a location which she considered stra- 
tegic at a price within her pocketbook. Eventually 
she found a defunct, run-down, little restaurant 
which had been on the outskirts of the city only a 
few years before. But the city had grown. Great 
highw ays to suburban districts had been built past 
it. The nearby colleges, high schools, medical 
schools, and the business section itself had grown 
up around it. In addition, the lot provided ample 
parking space. With this physical setting, Mrs. 
Inman planned a deluxe hamburger drive-in, 
unique with an open charcoal broiler and a self- 
help, merry-go-round condiment bar. 

Her space was limited, but everything she offered 
was made in her own kitchen and readily revealed 
that home touch. The little, round building adapted 
itself to the Carnival theme. She and some of the 
boys from the department store worked after hours, 
repairing and painting the little building. There 
wasn't much room for eating inside that first sum- 
mer, but a few benches and tables outside under 
gay red banners provided a pleasant place to eat 
And each year, she has been able 
Two large patios, 


at any hour. 
to make attractive additions. 
gay with carnival décor, accommodate crowds for 
informal dancing or get-togethers. In the summer, 
colorful tables under umbrellas offer a chance for 
a leisurely chat outside. A pool fed from springs 
of the back-drop cliff adds much to the charm. A 
huge bonfire burns in a brazier at the foot of the 
cliff at night to beckon the passerby. When the 
Oregon mist is falling, a blazing fireplace in the 
front entrance attracts admiration. Beside it is a 
box of marshmallows and sticks which give all 
ages a chance to try their hands at roasting dessert 
over the open fire. 

Furniture has been cleverly designed to appeal 
to the needs and tastes of different age groups. 
One invention is a high chair on wheels. Gaily 
painted, it has a beguiling animal head with a re val 
bridle. Thus, a youngster may drive his steed un- 
mindful of the waiting period. Antique merry- 
go-round horses that have been refurbished occupy 
the center of one dining patio. These catch the eye 
of all ages. By these clever bits of décor, good 
homemade desserts, sparkling and fine 
quality of grilled offerings, Mrs. Inman has geared 
her business to her clientele. 

Undoubtedly there are other home economists 


salads, 
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who have ventured to open their own food busi- 
nesses and have contributed much to their own 
localities. However, the records are scant, which 
seems to indicate that they are scattered, isolated, 
unorganized, and unsung. Should we not, as home 
economists, explore the possibilities in this field 
open to young women seeking for self-expression? 
Perhaps they will be moved to join the small group 
who have chosen to express their own personalities 
and imaginations in a business of their own, even 
as the poet and the artist, to find it eventually both 
financially and spiritually rewarding. 


The “Family Life Center” 


Study 


for Family Relations 


Mary ELrzaBetu KEISTER 
University of Tennessee 


If you were invited to dream about the setting 
you would design in which classes in family rela- 
tionships and child development could best be 
taught, what would you draw up for a plan? 
Laboratories for clothing construction, for crafts 
and home furnishings, for food preparation and 
chemistry, for teaching and learning about electric 
equipment, about metabolism and other aspects of 
physiology and nutrition, nursery schools—all these 
have long since become an essential part of our 
laboratory resources in home economics. But 
among the newer comers to this many-faceted dis- 
cipline of ours is the area around which we center 
our teaching about personal and family inter- 
relationships. 

It has been our feeling at the University of 
Tennessee that all family relations classes and 
many child development courses are laboratory 
experiences, even though too rarely they are sched- 
uled with two- or three-hour laboratory periods. 
Such classes involve a minimum of lecturing and 
fact-learning, being concerned instead with an ex- 
amination of feelings and attitudes, a sharing of 
ideas, expectations, and earlier experiences in inter- 
personal relationships on the part of all class 
members, including the instructor as one of those 
class members. Films, skits, and role-playing, re 
cordings, buzz sessions, experimentations in relat- 
ing to others, practice counseling sessions, are best 
utilized when thought of as laboratory “exercises” 
and when adequate time and space are provided 
for such class activities, But perhaps most important 
of all for learning in this area is the “homey” kind 
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The living room of the Family Life Center—a home-like 
setting which invites discussion or relaxation between 
classe »S 


of setting in which no one talks to the back of 
someone else’s head, in which each student can 
feel an invitation to contribute freely to class dis- 
cussion and can thereby develop skills in com- 
munication—one of the most essential elements in 
successful human relations. In a climate conducive 
to examining long-held attitudes and _ sharing 
others’ experiences and expectations, consideration 
may be given by students to modifying some of 
their ideas and attitudes. 

A year ago we were given an opportunity to 
“build” a setting for these kinds of experiences for 
our students and staff in the department of child 
development and family relationships at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. One of the home manage- 
ment houses—by good fortune, the one next door 
to the nursery school and only a few steps from 
the home economics building—was to be vacated, 
and it was turned over to us by the University 
to be used for badly needed office and classroom 
space. 

Two large rooms on the third floor were con- 
verted to classrooms and furnished with tables and 
comfortable chairs arranged for informal discussion 
classes. The tables can be pushed to one side if 
space is needed for skits or role-playing. Window 
fans and soft green walls make the rooms usable 
the year around, tables of blond wood with coral 
touches create an uninstitutional atmosphere. 

The second floor, which formerly had four large 
bedrooms, has been converted to offices. The larg- 
est office, which has the old “nursery” adjoining, 
is the present laboratory for our family life research 
work, being done in co-operation with the Agri- 
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cultural Experiment Station. One of the second 
floor rooms serves as a seminar room for graduate 
classes and a study for the graduate assistants in 
the department. Each student has a table and file 
drawer of her own in the room. This room can 
also be used for the recording of practice counsel- 
ing sessions by graduate students. 

On the first floor is an office for one more staff 
member, a kitchen, the living room, and dining 
room. The dining room serves as the department 
office but is furnished so that outside of “office 
hours” it becomes, by virtue of only an archway 
separating it from the living room, a part of a 
larger living area where a tea or even a supper 
can be served. Our wish for a homelike setting 
for our department has been realized in this living 
area with its fireplace of white-painted brick, its 
cushioned window seat, its plants, lamps, books 
and magazines, its homelike furniture, draperies 
and decorative objects, and its warm color scheme 
of moss green, gold, and tangerine. In fact, we 
achieved so completely the effect we were striving 
for that several times students and others looking 
for classes scheduled for “Family Life Center” have 
backed out the front door and come over to the 
nursery schoo! saying breathlessly, “I thought my 
class was over there—but—I just walked into some- 
body’s home!” 

The living room is much used by students be- 
tween classes for reading and chatting with staff. 
It makes an attractive space to entertain visitors 
and guests of the department and to hold nursery 
school parents’ meetings. It is used for department 
staff meetings and for small committee meetings 
of home economics staff. The center is in demand 
for use by the smaller student clubs, is used for 
Omicron Nu meetings and initiations, and the 
Home Economics Graduate Club has its parties 
and meetings there. When we entertain our 
“majors” at tea or have a buffet supper for the 
graduate students, the family life center is as 
convenient, as cozy and inviting as anyone’s home— 
and considerably more spacious than most faculty 
apartments. 

The new center has also provided us with added 
facilities for our child development teaching. The 
basement, which is nicely painted and lighted and 
has an entrance direct to the outside, is being 
equipped as a laboratory for one of our advanced 
child development courses: “The Child from Six 
to Twelve.” Last winter, on Saturdays, some of 
these “middle-aged” children were brought in for 
students to work with and enjoy. The children 
played checkers and parcheesi, worked with paints 
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A classroom arranged for discussion and conducive to 
a free exchange of ideas among all group members 


or clay, made kites, listened to stories, or partici- 
pated in treasure hunts. While the girls played 
dress-up and arranged amateur theatricals and 
talent shows in the basement, the boys made 
cookies and popcorn in the kitchen upstairs. The 
nursery school playground was handy when the 
house could no longer contain the energy output 
of these big children. 

Each term, when we ask mothers to come to 
talk with our students about “life with baby” 
and ask them to bring their infants or toddlers 
for our students to observe, we use the living room 
and dining room in the family life center for this 
experience. A quilt on the floor, or a play pen, 
a small table with bright new toys, the students 
sitting quietly around the fringes of the room—and 
we have a setting for teaching which is much more 
nearly ideal than that afforded by any classroom 
in a traditional college building. 

We have discovered that we much prefer a 
house—with alli its connotations of home and family 
life—to any new building that could be designed 
for our work. And we anticipate that in the years 
to come, as we live longer with our family life 
center, we will discover still more possibilities in 
it as a place for teaching and learning and living 
happily with students in child development and 
family relationships. 


Vocabulary in College 


Food Preparation Courses 


Mary Louise BARNES 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


The vocabulary used in college food preparation 
courses includes scientific terms often unfamiliar 
to beginning home economics students. 
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Students who do not grasp the concept of these 
terms find it difficult to understand the reasons 
for success or failure in the laboratory. 

A survey at Southern Illinois University in the 
fall of 1958 revealed that less than one-fourth of 
the members enrolled in two sections of a fresh- 
man course in foods had taken chemistry in high 
school. Some had no physical science preparation 
at all. Nearly all had taken one or more courses in 
home economics, however. 

In order to study their vocabulary problem, 
the instructor asked each student to submit a list 
from her textbook, laboratory manual, class notes, 
and library readings of all the new terms she had 
encountered in the course. One hundred and 
seventy-eight terms were compiled from the stu- 
dents’ lists. 

The terms listed here were selected from those 
presented by the class on the basis of the relative 
amount of class time needed for definition, clarifi- 
cation, and application to food study. 

Acidity Infusion 
Alkali 
Amino acid 
Amorphous 
Aromatic 
Astringent 
Barley sugar 
Brewing 
Caffein 


Crystallization 
Curdling 
Dehydration 
Dextrinization 
Dispersion 
Emulsion 
Endosperm 
Entrée 
Enzymes 
Caffeol Fermentation 
Calcium caseinate Foam 
Caramelization Gel 
Carbohydrate Gelatinization 
Carbon dioxide Globule 
Coagulate Gluten 
Coalesce Homogenization 
Collagen Hydrolysis 
Colloidal Hydroscopic 


Irradiation 
Marinate 
Micro-organism 
Osmosis 
Pasteurization 
Proteolytic 
Saccharide 
Saturated 
Sodium bicarbonate 
Steeping 
Super-saturated 
Suspension 
Syneresis 
Vacuum 
Viscogen 
Viscosity 
Volatile 


The extent of the vocabulary deficiency was 
greater than anticipated. It became easier for the 
instructor to see why students cannot readily grasp 
the full meaning of what food and nutrition teach- 
ers refer to as “food preparation principles.” It 
made clearer probable reasons for the inability of 
many students to arrive at causes of success or 
failure in the preparation of foods. 

Some of the more conscientious students re- 
ported that this exercise proved to be a splendid 
review of the course. 

From many years of college teaching experience, 
it has been observed that even though students 
have taken chemistry either at the secondary or the 
college level, they have forgotten many of the 
scientific terms and principles. These students have 
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difficulty in seeing how principles taught in science 
courses, in general, apply to the study of food. 

Whether or not college courses carry a chemis- 
try prerequisite, it appears that students need 
assistance in the acquisition of a foods vocabulary. 
Without such they lack the proper tools with which 
to think. They are unable to understand the many 
problems connected with food production, process- 
ing, methods and techniques of food preparation, 
and the evaluation of the finished products. 
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Terms and concepts learned in a beginning class 
in food preparation in the freshman year may help 
to allay some of the fear that college students have 
regarding their chances of “making the grade” in 
chemistry. 

A possible outgrowth of this study might be 
to have students enrolled in the first food prepara- 
tion class help prepare a glossary of terms which 
would be made available at the beginning of the 
course. 


HEW Secretary States Aims for Social Legislation 


The following excerpts are from the outline of an address by Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the Governors’ Conference in Puerto Rico, August 4, 1959. 


In approaching the problems that confront us in the 
public welfare and relief field, I do so with the conviction 
that we must subject our proposed solutions to just one 
test, namely, will they help those who are in need. 


. we face the question of whether or not the Federal 
Government should continue to grant funds by categories, 
namely, for old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

I have asked our professional staff to make a very thor- 
ough study of this issue, as I personally believe that 
serious consideration should be given to recommending to 
the Congress that the categorical approach be abolished 
and that the Federal Government make a single grant for 
public assistance. 


. . there is the issue of whether or not the States should 
include residence requirements as a part of their public 
assistance programs. 

To the extent that State funds are used the Federal 


Government has no legitimate concern. . . . The Federal 
Government is making funds available in order that persons 
who are in need may receive assistance. It has no concern 
and should not have any concern about how long persons 
have lived in a particular community or State. In fact, I 
feel that it is indefensible for the Federal Government to 
permit the restriction of the use of its funds in this manner. 


. . . there is the issue of illegitimacy as it relates to the 
aid for dependent children program. 

Parenthetically, I would like to say right at the outset 
that, contrary to popular belief in some quarters, this prob- 
lem is not confined to families that qualify for aid to 
dependent children. It is a problem that cuts across all 
segments of our population. 

The Social Security Administration is sponsoring a very 
thorough study of this matter in order to make sure that 
our Federal law is not contributing to this problem. If it 
is, we will certainly make appropriate recommendations to 
the Congress. 

Personally, however, I am completely out of sympathy 
with efforts to deal with this problem by denying aid to 
the illegitimate child. I could never reconcile myself to a 
program that puts society in a position of turning its back 


on the needs of a child because of the sins of his parents. 
Not only am I convinced that this would be wrong, but 
I am also convinced that it would make no contribution 
to the solution of the basic problem that confronts us. 

This problem will be met effectively only as we are 
willing to travel down the long hard road of elimination 
of slum areas, of strengthening our total program of educa- 
tion, of strengthening family life, and above all of strength- 
ening the spiritual foundations of this Nation. I just don't 
believe that an effort to find a short cut by use of punitive 
measures directed against children will solve the problem 
any more than our forefathers solved the problem of 
indebtedness by putting debtors in jail. 


. closely related to the above issue are the issues that 
revolve around deserting fathers. I do not like a set-up 
that, under certain circumstances, makes it necessary for a 
father to desert his family in order to have that family 
obtain public assistance. And this can happen under the 
present Federal law. Surely, as a society we should be 
administering programs that are designed to keep a family 
together. It follows, therefore, that aid to dependent 
children should be based strictly on need and not on the 
presence or absence of the father. The present Federal law 
should be amended to make this possible. 

At the same time, however, I recognize that society should 
do everything it possibly can to insist on a father facing 
up to his responsibilities . . . 


[Vocational rehabilitation] is a program which if stepped 
up could make substantial contribution in the direction of 
reducing the number of persons who are dependent on our 
tax supported welfare and relief programs. 

Closely allied to our experiences in the vocational rehabili- 
tation program is the consideration now being given to 
what is referred to as “independent living rehabilitation 
services.” Under the present Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion law, [agencies] cannot serve a disabled person unless 
a finding can be made before services are started that the 
person has reasonably good prospects for becoming employ- 
able. I believe that the time has come, therefore, for the 
Federal Government to take the initiative in the develop- 
ment of a program that will . . . enable a much larger 
number of this group to be returned to activity and 
personal independence. 





How to Use Your College Club Handbook 


Del Ankers 


UST off the press and pictured above is the 
revised edition of the College Clubs Section 


Handbook. It is filled with resource information 
for everyone participating in the club program. 

In one convenient package, officers can find their 
duties outlined and information the club will need 
whether revising the constitution, initiating new 
members, or installing club officers. 

Members will find suggestions to help them be- 
come better participants. There is a new and 
special section for club advisers. 

For the new club, there are suggestions for 
organizing and a sample copy of the application 
for affiliation with the state association and the 
American Home Economics Association. 

For clubs with a large potential membership, 
charts on pages 43 and 48 suggest ways to organize 
by departments or interest groups in order to give 
more individuals an opportunity to have leadership 
experiences offered by the club program. 

For the college clubs section of the state home 
economics association, there are suggested standing 
rules and guides for the state college clubs section 
adviser and officers. 

For all of us, there is a close-up of the American 
Home Economics Association with pictures of the 


Verna J. Hitchcock 


Mrs. Hitchcock is head of the division of home 
economics at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
and chairman of the American Home Economics 
Association college clubs section advisory com- 
mittee. 


headquarters building. There also is information 
on the JournaL or Home Economics, the Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund, the Betty Lamp, and 
graduating senior membership in AHEA. A chart 
on page 2 gives a graphic picture of the organiza- 
tional pattern of AHEA and how the home eco- 
nomics club fits into this pattern. 

All the information is here in clear-cut, readable 
form. Now it’s up to all of us to use it as a guide. 

Let’s see that: 

1. All officers and the club adviser have a copy for 
use and reference during their term of office— 
and then pass the copy on to their successors as 
a part of the permanent file for the office. 

2.One club meeting is devoted to reviewing the 

handbook for the club members. (A panel, a 

symposium, or an original skit ) 

. The home economics administrator and faculty 
know about the handbook. The club adviser 
and president might, in co-operation with the 
home economics administrator, plan a handbook 
orientation program as a part of a faculty meet- 
ing. 

. The state association president has a copy. She 
will find the induction ceremony for graduating 
seniors helpful, as well as the information on the 
State College Clubs section. 

With this new handbook and the inspiration 
from the wonderful 50th anniversary meeting in 
Milwaukee, the 1959-60 club year should be the 
best ever. Let's all work to make it so. 


Eprror’s Nore: In September those clubs affiliated with 
the AHEA College Clubs Section during the 1958-59 
school year received one complimentary copy of the hand- 
book. Additional copies can be ordered from AHEA head- 
quarters for 50 cents a copy. 
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F eT riends—and Fine Arts Around the Globe 


OURMAND bon-vivant—a common denom- 
inator of the world” was the theme of 
an International Dinner sponsored by the class 
in institutional management at Clark College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. International food, setting, and 
entertainment served to emphasize that the heritage 
of American food is international and that dining 
is an essential part of human experience. 

A Grecian garden with fountains, hurricane 
lanterns, and tropical plants amid dramatic light- 
ing set the stage. The décor reflected the character 
and life of France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries through the use of maps, fabrics, 
pictorial illustrations, and other forms of art. 
Waitresses and waiters were garbed in Grecian, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Spanish costumes. 

Theme and décor helped in selecting the menu 
items. Such dishes as Insalata Russo, Panini Al 
Latte, Blitz Torte, and Caffé Cappuccino reflected 
a growing interest in international cookery and 
more epicurean “taste buds.” 

More than 150 guests enjoyed this experiment 
in “good living” international style. They were 
entertained by music from around the world and 
dances of Spain, India, and Mexico performed by 
students of the music department. The master 
of ceremonies was a professor of modern languages, 
who enlivened the evening with rare and humorous 
folklore of various countries—each recounted in 
the language of the country of origin. 

Besides being an experience in international under- 
standing through acceptance of the food of other 
nations, the dinner was a co-operative venture 
within the College. The department of home 
economics initiated the project, and other depart- 
ments of the College participated—each contribut- 
ing its specialty. For example, the music department 
furnished the entertainment and students in the art 
department designed the invitations and programs. 
They used interlocking angular forms of black 
on white to give the appearance of infinitude—the 
endless world of which food is one common 
denominator. 

This experience of working as a team was 
especially valuable to those participating and 
helped them to know and to analyze their own 
and others’ evaluation of the home economics pro- 
gram. The shared experiences and activities were 
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Flora Davis 


Mrs. Davis is chairman of the department of home 
economics at Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


te Sea; 
As -% PP Petia 


Serving refreshments at the internationai dinner 


stimulating, enriching, and rewarding and engen- 
dered a feeling of interdependence. Finally, the 
dinner served to emphasize one of the primary 
goals of our home economics program—to promote 
communication and understanding through utiliz- 
ing the talents and ideas of all persons in all 
nations. 


Observe United Nations Day 


United Nations Day is being celebrated on Octo- 
ber 24. The date will be an occasion for special 
observances throughout the many countries holding 
membership in the world organization. Sharing an 
international meal with friends is just one of the 
ways in which club members may participate. 

An understanding of the ways of living in other 
countries is important in today’s world. 





B’nai B’rith Women Sponsor 


Conference on Youth 


RutH BryANT JEFFERSON 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Jefferson represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the Conference. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the National Conference sponsored by 
B’nai Brith Women for the future course of all 
American youth. Speaking on “Trends Which Are 
Shaping the Lives of Our Youth,” a symposium of 
noted speakers opened the April 12-13 Conference 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. The 
speakers called upon adult citizens to strengthen 
the potential that is represented by America’s 
youth. 

Ephraim Gomberg, director of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, praised 
the nation’s social consciousness for providing 
young people with opportunities to live “a creative 
life, in freedom and dignity.” 

“The explosion of knowledge,” declared Lyle 
Ashby, deputy secretary of the National Education 
Association, “presents a problem to the school in 
terms of sheer bulk of things to learn for even an 
elementary understanding of the world today.” 

The Honorable Robert E. Merriam, deputy assist- 
ant to the President of the United States, said, 
“Our greatest problem in the years ahead will be to 
freely organize ourselves, and to make the many 
difficult decisions needed to compete with a ruth- 
less tyranny which treats human values lightly.” 

The panel trio agreed that issues raised by inter- 
national tensions and the explosions of rapidly 
changing social trends make clearer definitions of 
values and ideals essential. 

The orientation explicitly stated in the opening 
talks was further explored in seven workshop 
groups: (1) The Individual—“Exploring the Nature 
of Conformity,” (2) The Family—“Trends Toward 
Early Marriage,” (3) The Family—“Youth and 
Parent Conflict 1959,” (4) The School—“Emphasis 


on Science,” (5) The Community—“Problems of 
Population Movement,” (6) The Community— 
“Challenges of an Integrated Society,” and (7) The 
Church—“What can we do to imbue youth with 
a greater sense of ethical and moral responsi- 
bility?” 

A primary value of this conference lay in the 
active participation of the youth present. In her 
opening address, B'nai B'rith Women’s national 
president, Mrs. Hy Kornbleet, lent emphasis to the 
Conference theme: Building Our Youth for the 
Future—Building Our Future with Our Youth. 

At a luncheon meeting, the audience heard a 
youth panel of five teen-agers discuss their views 
on conformity and family unity. Three points were 
articulately made by the youth: (1) Adults must 
give adolescents opportunity to make decisions 
in order for them to learn to make wise decisions 
and to handle responsibility. (2) Most teen-agers 
must learn to think for themselves and avoid the 
great tendency to conform in behavior patterns 
and matters of economic and social goals. (3) 
Adolescents want parents who deserve their respect 
and who are interesting individuals. The influence 
of some traditional patterns could be felt through- 
out the discussion, however, as male teen-agers 
indicated some reservations in the acceptance of 
the modern roles of mothers. 

The youth panel was moderated by Mrs. Sophie 
Altman, producer of the television program “Teen 
Talk.” Daniel Dodson, director of the Human Re- 
lations Center at New York University, summarized 
and interpreted the panel discussion. 

This Conference, in which more than 75 national 
organizations participated, was a notable way to 
deal systematically with the complex phenomenon 
of youth in today’s world. What were the implica- 
tions for home economics? Both adult and youth 
members of the two workshop groups on the family 
expressed a necessity for more family living courses 
in the public school systems to help reduce youth 
and parent conflict and to abate early and hasty 
marriages. While groups 5 and 6 were focused on 
community problems, the specific concerns offer a 
challenge to home economists to help restructure 
school and community life. The fact cannot be 
overlooked that the concerted efforts of all dis- 
ciplines are needed to help provide an environ- 
ment in which high ethical and moral values can 
thrive. 

The latter challenge was supported by Harry D. 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, in his 
closing address. “In this age,” said he, “in which 
science fiction and national defense are becoming 
blurred, it will profit us nothing if we gain the 
moon and lose our own earth.” 
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At the 36th Annual Meeting of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in Chicago, June 19, 1959. Reba 
Staggs (near picture panel), director of the home eco- 
nomics department, and Rita Campbell, director of the 
nutrition department, explain educational materials pro- 
duced for consumer information to L. S. Mobley (far 
left), Lettsworth, Louisiana, chairman of the Live Stock 
Commodity Groups of the Louisiana Farm Bureau, and 
]. Edward Sitton of Sitton, Coots and Sitton Company, 
Order Buying Service, Peoria, Illinois. 


National Live Stock and Meat 
Board Emphasizes Research 
at Annual Meeting 


Scientific research versus food faddism and the 
role of home economists in helping to bring food 
and nutrition facts to homemakers were featured at 
the 36th annual meeting of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in Chicago June 18 and 19, 1959. 

Both Grace A. Goldsmith, MD, of Tulane 
University School of Medicine and A. G. Hogan, 
research consultant of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, pointed out that the people of 
our nation today are extremely conscious of nutri- 
tion and the relation of diet to health. This is a 
good sign, but food faddists take advantage of this 
interest to promote misinformation and fads. “Edu- 
cation is the only permanent solution to problems 
of food faddism,” Dr. Goldsmith said in closing 
a talk describing many popular fads and pointing 
out their fallacies. Dr. Hogan outlined the areas 
of research in which the Board is currently inter- 
ested—for example, metabolism of amino acids, 
fat in nutrition—and explained their significance to 
better understanding of the contribution of meat to 
nutrition. 
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Among the staff reports featured were the in- 
formational and educational materials prepared by 
home economists. The photograph at left shows 
part of the extensive display of publications and 
clippings. Some are designed for professional 
workers, such as “Reporting Nutrition News,” and 
other materials go to newspapers, magazines, and 
other communications media. Several of the Board’s 
group of home economists help conduct cooking 
schools and programs for consumers. A part of 
one such program, staged for the representatives of 
the live stock and meat industry, showed how the 
home economists present meat information, weav- 
ing nutrition facts into a program on the prepara- 
tion of meat dishes. 


General Conference 
on Common Names 


for Food Additives 


FarrH FENTON 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


Dr. Fenton represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Conference reported 
below and at the Food Law Institute luncheon 
summarized in the following report. She retired 
from the Cornell staff on June 30. 


The conference, called by the American Stand- 
ards Association in New York City on May 26, was 
attended by 24 people, most of whom were men 
representing industry and government. Only two 
women’s organizations were represented. They 
were the American Dietetic Association, repre- 
sented by Ruth Tucker of the University of Rhode 
Island, and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, represented by Faith Fenton of Cornell 
University. 

There was considerable discussion of the need 
for common names for the hundreds of chemicals 
now added to foods. Common names are needed 
in everyday communication between industry per- 
sonnel and government personnel. 

Reference was made to the excellent job which 
has been done in assigning common names to drugs 
and also to the work on common names for insec- 
ticides and pesticides. 

The present Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act re- 
quires that chemical additives to foods be listed 
on the label except on the labels of foods for which 
Federal Standards of Identity have been adopted. 

The AHEA representative stated that she had 
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no official statement from her organization but 
that she had discussed the problem with a number 
of members and the trend of thinking was that 
it might be easier for the homemaker if the label 
carried, instead of the common name of the addi- 
tive, the functional name of the additive, for 
example, emulsifier a, emulsifier b, and so forth; 
antioxidant a, antioxidant b, and so forth. A fur- 
ther suggestion was that FDA publish the common 
names for each of the functional names in a pam- 
phiet which would be sent to universities, colleges, 
schools, and libraries and also to individuals on 
request. It was recognized that the law would 
have to be changed if the functional names instead 
of the common were used on the label. For that 
reason, FDA might not be interested in the idea 
of the common names being replaced by functional 
names. 


Tenth Anniversary 
of the Food Law Institute 

The luncheon, which was held in New York City 
on April 28, was attended by about 100 people 
from industry, government, and education. 

At the luncheon an award was given to Carlo A. 
Grau, who is known as the “Father of the Pure 
Food Law” in Latin America. George P. Larrick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Food and Drugs, was one 
of the speakers. 

Charles Wesley Dunn, president of the Food 
Law Institute, gave the main talk—a report of the 
10-year history of the Institute. 

The Food Law Institute is a public organiza- 
tion established by leading food manufacturers to 
develop essential knowledge about the law of food 
through legal research and educational action as a 
contribution by the food industry to the national 
welfare for the protection of the food economy and 
the public health. The principal statute in the law 
referred to is the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

The Food Law Institute is similar to the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, which was also founded by the 
food industry, except that the Food Law Institute 
is generally an educational organization, whereas 
the Nutrition Foundation is mainly a research one. 

The President of the Food Law Institute since 
the beginning has been Dr. Dunn, who has re- 
ceived no compensation for administering it. All 
income of the Food Law Institute has been used 
for its educational program. 
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The present chairman is William T. Brady, now 
president of Corn Products. 

The industry members of the Food Law Insti- 
tute are the food and related manufacturers who 
financially support it. They presently number 25. 
The industry trustees are representatives of its 
industry members. Public members are the Asso- 
ciation of Food and Drug Officials of the U. S. 
and the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. The lawyers advisory committee includes major 
lawyers in the food and related industries. 

The public advisory committee includes repre- 
sentatives of national associations of the consuming 
public, namely, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of University 
Women, and also the executive director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, the executive secretary of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, and the execu- 
tive director of the Packaging Institute. 

The Food Law Institute has three educational 
programs. The first is a general one which broadly 
includes all action progressively indicated in the 
circumstances. This program has included a num- 
ber of educational conferences and lectures both 
national and international. It has also included a 
translation of a food code for Latin America. 

The second educational program is a publication 
one. 

The third program is one for university instruc- 
tion in the food law, mainly by the law schools 
in this country. This program is the largest and 
most expensive one. 

The first part of the third program is a national 
center of graduate instruction in the food law 
at the New York University School of Law estab- 
lished in 1949. It provides a complete academic 
year of food law instruction attracting over 40 
students annually. The Food Law Institute has 
usually sponsored five fellows each year. 

The second part of the program is for additional 
systematic instruction in the food law by other law 
schools. The Food Law Institute has contributed 
substantially to the expense involved in this in- 
struction. 

As to the third part of the Food Law Institute 
program for university instruction, the Food Law 
Institute president has delivered a number of 
lectures and has been instrumental in establishing 
special annual lectures on the food law at several 
law schools. 


Ellen H. Richards’ birthday anniversary is December 3. Plan now to honor her. 





Journal Introduces 
New Visual Aids for Teaching 


On pages 674 and 675 of this issue, the JouRNAL 
is presenting the first of a new series of companion 
posters designed to aid in teaching home economics 
subject matter at the secondary school level and to 
help explain careers in home economics. It is 
hoped that teacher trainers and those teaching 
home economics education classes in colleges as 
well as teachers themselves will find the posters 
valuable. 

The posters may be taken directly from the 
Journat for use on school bulletin boards, or a 
larger 12- x 17-inch size may be ordered from the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., 
for 25 cents for the two posters. 

Association members who are specialists in the 
areas included are assisting with the preparation 
of the posters. Each poster is planned to provide 
a starting point for further class discussion and 
study. An effort will be made to include all of the 
areas of home economics in the series, with special 
attention given to those areas where there seems 
to be the greatest need for visual materials. 

The career posters feature the careers in home 
economics and also indicate other careers where 
knowledge gained in home economics classes would 
be helpful. The Association hopes that both posters 
will also be used on the general school bulletin 
board as well as in home economics rooms. 

The series is being undertaken with the approval 
of the publications advisory committee and of the 
AHEA executive board. Present plans are to in- 
clude the posters in each issue of the JournaL from 
October through May. The Journat editor will 
welcome comments and suggestions on this feature. 


USDA Honors 


Home Economists 


Among the U.S. Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees honored in 1959 with Superior Service 
Awards were home economists Pauline Gordon, 
North Carolina; Louise M. Rosenfeld, Iowa: Doro- 
thy M. Sherrill, Oregon; and Helen S. Whittington, 
Iowa. 


Nominations 


for the 1960 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1960 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference. Nomi- 
nees’ publications during 1959 as well as during 
the period 1954 to 1958 will be reviewed by the 
committee. Any home economist in the United 
States or Canada is eligible for the award. Prefer- 
ence, however, is given to AHEA members. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by substantiating letters and by a list 
of the candidate’s publications during the current 
and five previous years. Biographical information 
in a form similar to that used in Who’s Who should 
also be included. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1960. Forms will be supplied by 
the chairman for recording publications. 

The award will be presented at the 1960 annual 
meeting. Nominations may be sent to the commit- 
tee chairman, Mrs. Mina Lamb, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Announces Two Scholarships 


Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s Biennium 
Scholarship of $1,000 for graduate study in 1958- 
1960 are now invited. 

The requirements are: A Phi U member—not an 
honorary one—(1) who has completed at least half 
the hour-requirements towards a doctor's degree 
in some phase of home economics; and (2) who 
has had at least four years of successful employ- 
ment in home economics. 

Other factors which will be considered when 
selection is made are: (1) participation: in Phi U 
activities—as an active and as an alumna; in AHEA; 
in other professional organizations; and in civic 
and church groups; (2) personality; (3) statement 
of purpose of study; (4) and appraisal by four 
people—chairman of committee for graduate study; 
a person under whom the applicant has worked 
directly; a co-worker; and a person in a different 
field. 

Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s annual 
scholarship of $500 for postgraduate work in home 
economics may now be made. The applicant must 
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be a Phi U member. The selection will be made 
on basis of the need of the applicant; on participa- 
tion in Phi U activities and in AHEA; and on 
personality. 

Write to Mrs. Genevieve Forthun, Phi U Business 
Secretary, 720 North 12th Street, Fargo, North 
Dakota, for an application form for either scholar- 
ship. Applications must be in by January 15, 1960. 

Again, as for many years, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has joined with AHEA in providing a scholarship 
for a foreign student who wishes to major in home 
economics. Early in the spring each year the 
selection of that student is made by the inter- 
national committee of AHEA from applications 
which the committee has received. 


Higher Education Series 
Reports Teacher Supply and Demand 


“Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59,” 
prepared by the research division of the National 
Education Association, is an 87-page report of 
a nation-wide investigation of the current situation 
and projected needs for college instructional per- 
sonnel in each major field during the next decade. 
Copies of the report (Research Report 1959-R10) 
may be obtained from NEA Publications-Sales 
Section, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Single copy, free; 2 to 9 copies, 50 
cents each. 


First Jobs Report 
Rates Home Economics High 


“First Jobs of College Women: Report on Women 
Graduates, Class of 1957,” issued by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
in co-operation with the Women’s Section of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, shows 
home economists having third highest salaries for 
the 1957 college graduates. The survey conducted 
six months after graduation showed that home 
economists were earning an average of $4,040, or 
$300 above the average of the 88,000 graduates 
represented by the survey. The 1957 figure was 
also about $240 above the beginning salary of the 
1956 home economics graduates. 

Other facts brought out in the 44-page report are 
that 83 per cent of the graduates obtained pro- 
fessional positions; 59 per cent were teachers, with 
nurses the next largest occupational group (6.9 per 
cent). The trend toward earlier marriage was 
indicated by the three successive studies of recent 


COMMENT 


Home economists in business, several of whom were on 
the committee for the publication, look over copies of 
the “Source List of Educational Materials in Textiles, 
Apparel, Grooming and Home Furnishings,” which was 
released at the AHEA annual meeting in Milwaukee in 
June. The Source List gives the names and addresses 
of companies and the kinds of teaching materials they 
have available and provides a reference list that will 
stay in date for an indefinite time. Left to right, above, 
Cleo Medley Cottrell, General Electric Company; Doris 
Eby, Hamilton Beach Co.; Marguerite Gustafson, 
American Dairy Association; Elizabeth Rich, The 
Chemstrand Corp.; Lucille Rea, Simplicity Pattern Co.; 
Satenig Sahjian, Greist Manufacturing Co.; Eleanore 
Loos, Westinghouse Appliances Sales (Milwaukee); and 
Joanne Smarslik, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (Milwaukee). 


women graduates. Percentages of college women 
reporting 6 months after graduation that they were 
married rose from 34 per cent of the 1955 class 
to 37 per cent of 1956 and 38 per cent of 1957. 
Nearly three-fourths of the married 1957 graduates 
were working. 

Copies of “First Jobs of College Women,” 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 268, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 35 cents. 


ACE Pamphlet Describes 
*“*College Teaching as a Career” 


The committee on college teaching of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has issued an attractive 
pamphlet to “help give an impression of the pleas- 
ures and satisfactions to be found in a career in 
college teaching.” 

“Whether we will have a healthy and vital or a 
declining civilization,” O. Meredith Wilson, com- 
mittee chairman, says in the Foreword, “will de- 
pend upon the wisdom, capacity, and preparation 
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International Meal for United Nations Day 


of our college teachers. Yet until now little has 
been done to describe sympathetically the vocation 
of teaching, and even less has been done con- 


sciously to attract the best minds to the college 
teaching profession.” 

Copies of “College Teaching as a Career” may 
be obtained on request from the American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Attendance Quotas 
for White House Conference 


The executive committee of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth has approved 
plans for quotas which will govern distribution of 
7,000 invitations to the Conference, March 27 to 
April 2, 1960, in Washington, D. C. 

State committees have been allotted a total of 
2900 delegates. National organizations will share 
1700 invitations. In addition, 600 invitations will 
be assigned to public officials, including members 
of the Cabinet, Congress, the Supreme Court, and 
governors. International guests will receive 500 
invitations. The balance will be allocated to federal 
government representatives, members of the work- 
ing press, the President's National Committee and 
its subcommittees. States will each be allocated a 
minimum quota of 20, and the remainder of the 
quota of 2900 for state committees will be allocated 
on the basis of the population of each state as a 
percentage of the population of the United States. 


October 1959 


This photograph appeared in color in 
the Nashville Banner last year as part 
of a series about home economics. It 
shows students of Waverly-Belmont 
Junior High School serving an inter- 
national meal as part of a United 
Nations Day observance. The class 
decided on this way of promoting 
better understanding of other coun- 
tries. Cornelia Rogers, the home eco- 
nomics teacher, explained in the ac- 
companying story that “research [into 
the customs, food habits, and way of 
life] gives the students an excellent 
background for other subjects they 
are studying—world geography, world 
citizenship and economics.” 

The photo was made by staff photog- 
rapher Tim Harden, who had been 
a home room student in the home 


economics room at the school. 
Tim Harden 


Favorite Recipes 
from the United Nations 


This popular cookbook has recently been revised 
to include new nations of the United Nations. 
Recipes have been tested and edited by members 
of the American Home Economics Association. A 
new Foreword by AHEA President Olga P. Brucher 
points out the value of planning international meals 
for the family dinner table. 

Groups may purchase quantity orders at a dis- 
count and resell the books at $1.50 as a money- 
making project. Prices are: 1 to 10 copies, $1.50 
each. Quantity prices, 11 to 24 copies, $1 each; 
25 to 249 copies, 90 cents each; 250 to 499 copies, 
87 cents each; 500 to 1,999 copies, 83 cents each. 
Order from the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, P. O. Box 1958, Washington 13, 
D. C. Single copies may also be purchased from 
AHEA headquarters for $1.50. 


UN Radio and Television Programs 


The United States Committee for the United 
Nations is sending materials for use on radio and 
television programs to every active station in the 
country. This material is dramatic and authorita- 
tive. The US Committee urges citizens in all com- 
munities to request their own local radio and 
television station managers to use the UN material 
sometime between October 1 and October 24. 
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Flora Rose 


Flora Rose, co-head or 
head of the home economics 
faculty at Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1907 until her re- 
tirement in 1940, died on 
July 25, 1959, after 19 ac- 
tive retired years in Berke- 
ley, California. When Miss 
Rose joined Martha Van 
Rensselaer at Cornell in 
1907, home economics oc- 
cupied one floor of an agri- 
cultural college building. 
When she retired, a College of Home Economics and 
staff nearly filled a new million dollar building. 

Even close friends and associates could not say which 
of these women contributed more in ideas, leadership, 
enterprise, humor, administrative skill, and public ac- 
ceptance. They won respect and — for their pro- 
fessional field, were uniquely equal in professional status 
at Cornell, and were loyal and devoted friends. 

Miss Rose, a native of Denver, graduated from 
Framingham (Massachusetts) Normal School, taught at 
Kansas State College, where she received the bachelor’s 
degree, then went on to Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, for the master’s degree. The offer from 
Cornell interrupted her plan to continue study for a 
doctorate in nutrition. Later she received honorary de- 
grees from the University of the State of New York 
and Kansas State College. 

In World War I, Miss Rose was state chairman of the 
home conservation division of the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration. For her postwar study of the children in 
Belgium she received the decoration Chevalier of the 
Crown from King Albert. 

A former vice-president of the AHEA and member of 
various honor societies, Miss Rose also was a member of 
the New York State Board of the League of Women 
Voters and of the State Federation of Home Bureaus. 

Her life in Berkeley is an inspiration for — home 
economists. With two ground rules—accept all invi- 
tations to speak and charge no fee—she was in great 
demand. Some 1400 young homemakers and teachers 
registered for her nutrition courses arranged by the 
Red Cross and PTA’s. She served on the State Wartime 
Nutrition Committee. The assistant superintendent of 
schools, without a city supervisor of homemaking for 
months, said, “Dr. Rose was of inestimable value to us 
at that time.” The director of the school lunch relied 
on her support and counsel in developing the plan 
whereby parents, teachers, and cafeteria directors were 
trained in the educational aims and functional aspects 
of the program. She did much of the teaching. 

Weight Reduction Using Group Methods—a co-opera- 
tive research program—and finally help with the nutri- 
tion of older people, in institutions and groups, at the 
request of the State Department of Public Health, 
claimed many hours of her time. 

At AHEA’s Fiftieth Anniversary meeting, Miss Rose 
was honored with a life membership. In June, Cornell's 
home economics alumnae established the Flora Rose 
Graduate Scholarship Fund. Friends are adding to that 
fund in her honor.—Ciariwet Nye, Berkeley, California. 


Flora Rose 
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S. Agnes Donham 


With the death in Boston 
on May 23, 1959, of S. 
Agnes Donham in her 
eighty-eighth year, the 
American Home Economics 
Association lost one of its 
most dedicated life mem- 
bers. 

Miss Donham graduated 
in 1894 from the Boston 
Normal School of Cookery 
and entered the teaching 
field. She later had a year 
of study at Simmons College. 

Probably best remembered is her long association 
with the Garland School of Homemaking, now Garland 
Junior College, in Boston. Beginning in 1913, Miss 
Donham taught Household Management and the 
Theory and Practice of Dietetics. She was also adviser 
to the young women who gained practical experience 
in one of the residence houses. 

Later, Marketing and Budgeting were added to Miss 
Donham’s program. This new area provided the op- 
portunity for research on which she based her first 
textbook, Marketing and Household Management, pub- 
lished in 1917. Spending the Family Income followed 
in 1921. 

In 1929, Miss Donham prepared a 
Twelfth International Congress de 
Scientifique held in Paris. 

Miss Donham was always keenly interested in com- 
munity affairs. During World War I, she took part in an 
educational project with the Bay State Street Railway, 
distributing leaflets and teaching wheatless cookery in a 
streetcar. She became educational director of the New 
England Division of War Savings. She organized 
budget consultation service in several Boston banks. 

During the depression of the late twenties, when 
social agencies asked for help in planning family budg- 
ets, the social service section of the New England Home 
Economics Association formed a committee to organize 
material that would be practical and useful in case 
work. Miss Donham was the committee’s budget 
specialist. 

As a result of these many activities, Miss Donham 
published A Case Book in Family Budgeting in 1937. 
With this book the teaching of income management 
came alive through the use of the case method rather 
than the application of a table of percentages. 

In her professional associations, Miss Donham served 
for many years as chairman of finance and controller 
not only of the AHEA but also in similar capacity in the 
state and local associations. 

At the request of its executive board, Miss Donham 
wrote a History of the Eastern Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association, published in 1954. Thus she 
put into permanent form through much labor and re- 
search a record of the rich background from which the 
Association had its beginnings. 

As Ellen H. Richards once proudly said, “Massachu- 
setts points to her women; their works do follow them.” 
Truly one of these women is S. Agnes Donham.— 
Louisa P. Sxm-ton, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


BACHRACH 
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Reporting 


Emiuty C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 

A need to learn much more about starches and 
sugars, as well as fats and oils, in fat metabolism 
is evident from studies in the human nutrition lab- 
oratories in Beltsville. 

Learning how these types of food affect the body 
storage of fat—and what kinds and amounts may 
be most useful—is a complex task which nutrition 
science has only begun to explore. It begins to 
appear that the amount of fat deposited, and where 
and how it tends to be stored, may differ with 
kinds and combinations of foods, even in diets to- 
taling similar calorie values. 

The Beltsville studies thus far have dealt with 
rats entirely. Whether human beings resemble the 
rat in metabolic responses to the same diet factors 
remains to be determined. Nor is it known how 
such responses may differ in diets that contain 
varied assortments of food such as are commonly 
eaten in everyday meals. The importance assigned 
to the studies is that they provide basic leads and 
point to needed further research. 

In studies directed by Madelyn Womack, rats 
have been fed for months on test diets containing 
purified ingredients and differing in the kind and 
amount of carbohydrate and of fat. In the condi- 
tions of the study, the type of carbohydrate had 
more effect on fat storage than the kind of fat or 
oil in the diet. Test animals stored more fat on a 
diet high in a sugar than on a diet similar in cal- 
ories and high in a starch. 

In studies directed by Mildred Adams, a basic 
diet previously found to cause fatty liver, kidney 
damage, high blood cholesterol, and shortened life 
span in rats was fed to observe effects of three car- 
bohydrates: sucrose, glucose (dextrose), and corn- 
starch. Of the sugars, glucose tended to cause 
more enlargement and damage to kidneys and a 
greater rise in blood cholesterol, but less fat and 
cholesterol in the liver, than did sucrose. Corn- 
starch used as the carbohydrate caused the least of 
these effects in the rats, except that the blood 
cholesterol level was similar to that on the sucrose 
diet. 

This work was reported to the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology at its 
annual meeting in April 1959. 


Serge is a staple fabric on which there have 
been few data to show the relationships of physical 
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properties to the rate and degree of deterioration 
in use. Some progress toward obtaining a basis for 
predicting the serviceability of standard worsted 
serge has been made in a study in the clothing and 
housing research division. 

In this study, 54 pairs of serge trousers made of 
wool of known origin—from Targhee sheep—were 
worn by college men. A third of the garments were 
withdrawn for testing after each of three winters. 

Performance of the garments was considered 
satisfactory throughout the 3-year test period. 

Filling deteriorated faster than warp, and the 
deterioration rate was faster in the second and third 
winters than in the first. After the third winter, 
the air permeability was about double its original 
value. The effect of dry cleaning alone was tested 
by cleaning samples of the serge 33 times. This 
treatment caused only negligible changes in count, 
weight, thickness, bursting strength, breaking 
strength, air permeability, and shrinkage. 

A report of the findings was published in the 
Textile Research Journal of June 1959. 


A new bulletin on home methods of removing 
stains from fabrics gives homemakers up-to-date 
directions for treating 75 specific stains as well as 
general guidance on the three common types— 
greasy, nongreasy, and a combination of the two. 

This bulletin by Verda I. McLendon, textile 
chemist, supersedes one on the same subject which 
has long been a leader in popular demand among 
USDA publications. The new text is based on ex- 
perimental work in the clothing and housing re- 
search division. This work included tests such as 
those on newer fabrics and fabrics with special 
finishes, on stains such as those caused by ballpoint 
ink and by plastic buttons that have softened and 
adhered to fabric, and on the use of liquid deter- 
gents that are especially useful as lubricants for 
removing many kinds of spots. 

Single copies of “Removing Stains from Fabrics, 
home methods,” HG-62, may be had free on request 
from the Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Findings from research on detergents, bleaches, 
and fluorescent whiteners in laundering cotton 
have shown that fabric samples washed in small- 
scale equipment can be used for predicting the 
relative effectiveness of such agents under home 
conditions. A Launder-Ometer was used in these 
experiments in the clothing and housing research 
division and results were compared with those 
from laundering naturally soiled pillowcases in 
household equipment. A two-part report has been 
published in the American Dyestuff Reporter of 
April 20, 1959. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marie Dirks 
Ohio State University 


Levels of creativity, L. A. Furecter. Educ. Theory 

9, No. 2 (April 1959), pp. 105-108, 115. 

The author advances the theory that creativity 
evolves through a developmental process, a sche- 
matic representation of which might be a pyramidal 
structure showing different levels of creativity. At 
the base would be simple habit creativity, the 
original successful act of the organism. Next, a 
simple selective creativity, involving the utilization 


of two stimuli in making a choice. Complex selec- 
tive creativity, the next level, would depend upon 
the introduction of more stimuli. 

Creativity beyond this level would require that 


the individual combine diverse elements in the 
environment to extend knowledge to new horizons, 
create new products. This is termed problem- 
solving creativity. Projected creativity—in which 
imagination, conceptualized analysis and synthesis, 
and problem-solving ability play a significant role— 
would involve the ability to utilize abstract knowl- 
edge to create new forms, a still higher level of 
creativity. 


Reactions to evaluations by others as influenced 
by self-evaluations, M. Deutscu and L. SoLo- 
MON. Sociometry 22, No. 2 (June 1959), pp. 93- 
111. 

“It has long been recognized that our perceptions 
and evaluations of other people may be profoundly 
influenced by our perceptions and evaluations of 
ourselves.” General assumption is that the indi- 
vidual has a positive evaluation of himself; that 
he will regard favorably those whose evaluations 
of him are favorable and vice versa. This study 
is based on the opposite assumption—that one who 
evaluates himself negatively will tend to view 
negatively one who esteems him and esteem those 
who view him negatively. Following are some of 
the results indicated: (1) that subjects’ evaluation 
of their own performances strongly influenced their 


reactions to the evaluations they received from 
others, (2) tendency to respond more favorably to 
positive rather than negative evaluations from 
others, and (3) tendency to respond more favor- 
ably to evaluations from others which were con- 
sistent with their own evaluations. 


The scholar-teacher, B. A. Bounuorst. Improving 
Coll. & Univ. Teaching 7, No. 2 (Spring 1959), 
pp. 41-44. 

The author proposes two alternative images of 
the college teacher. Commonly seen, he is a trans- 
mitter of knowledge, extensively trained in a par- 
ticular discipline, his primary responsibility to 
impart this discipline to the student. He is recog- 
nized for his intellectual prowess, his contributions 
to the discipline. Factors which distract the student 
from making progress under his tutelage are de- 
plored, but the responsibility is the student's, not 
the teacher's. College is a place for students who 
are psychologically stable and intellectually gifted 
enough to progress satisfactorily. 

The college teacher as he might be, is seen as 
one who seeks to develop in his students not only 
breadth and depth of knowledge but also qualities 
of commitment, stability, resilience, self-understand- 
ing, self-acceptance, tolerance, and sensitivity. His 
role of teacher is intimate and crucial in the life of 
students. He has responsibility for qualitative as 
well as quantitative evaluations, for helping students 
to plan in relation to their unique development as 
individuals who know what they value and what 
they think, who know what they can do and are 
dedicated to doing it. This image “holds the trans- 
formation of individual students into constructive, 
creative personalities as the end of teaching.” 


The effects of age on critical thinking ability, 
C. M. Frienp and J. P. Zupex. J. Gerontology 
13, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 407-413. 

This report is concerned with a developmental 
study of ability to do critical thinking, age peaks at 
which this ability occurs, when the decline begins, 
and how pronounced it is. Also considered are 
variations in five subabilities—inference, deduction, 
interpretation, recognition of assumptions, and 
evaluation of arguments. Results, based on use of 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal Test, 
indicated (1) a progressive growth from late child- 
hood through mid-twenties, holding up to 35 years 
and then declining progressively through the 
seventies; (2) a differential pattern of development 
and decline in the subabilities; (3) that although 
elderly subjects as a whole scored poorly on Critical 
Thinking Test, many showed a level of performance 
as high or higher than young adults. 
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Contributed by CuristivE NEWARK 
Ohio State University 


Institutional factors in economic thinking, G. 
W. Srocxinc. Am. Econ. Rev. 49, No. 1 (March 
1959), pp. 1-21. 

Stocking traces the role of institutional factors in 
economic thinking from the mercantilist system of 
the 16th and 17th centuries through the individual- 
ism of the 18th and 19th centuries to the organiza- 
tion of the 20th century. 

Corporate capitalism has replaced individual 
capitalism as the characteristic institution. In 
nearly all areas of social and intellectual life, the 
organization has replaced the individual as an 
institution for promoting enterprise and getting 
things done: in business, sports, religion, philan- 
thropy, civil liberties, education, communication, 
the arts. At the center of this organizational revo- 
lution is the business corporation, essential to effec- 
tive utilization and progressive development of 
modern technology and responsible for the high 
standard of material welfare and prosperity char- 
acteristic of American society. 

Corporate executives acknowledge obligations to 
the corporation itself, its shareholders, the consum- 
ing public, and the whole economy. The modern 
corporation is not only the agency in whose power 
rests the economic welfare of America but also 
a social and political institution whose influence 
extends far beyond the market it serves, even in 
international affairs. 

Stocking raises many questions which need to 
be explored as to what the corporate system means 
and where it is leading us. 


Socialized medicine, ten years old: What we 
ean learn from England’s experiment, Don 
Coox. Harper's 218, No. 1308 (May 1959), 
pp. 32-37. 

Few opponents to socialized medicine are left 
in England. Ninety-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion is registered as patients of the National Health 
Service doctors and never pay medical bills; 99 
per cent of the doctors participate. Most would not 
go back to the old days. More of the population 
get better medical care than in any other major 


country. 
The first compulsory health-insurance act began 
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early in the century, with amendment-expansion 
the next 40 years until at mid-century the system 
of free medical care for all the people was estab- 
lished. Doctors, administrators, civil servants, and 
politicians agree that the structure is basically 
sound. 

Dissatisfactions revolve around inconveniences 
and frustrations rather than a basic indictment of 
the system or principle. “Frivolous calls from pa- 
tients” is one complaint. This crowds the doctor’s 
offices and leads to superficial examination. 

On the other hand, prompt visits and early ex- 
aminations have resulted in early detection of 
disease. Paper work is another criticism, but form- 
filling is counterbalanced by not making out bills 
and collecting for private fees. 

A main trend the last 10 years has been group 
practice, encouraged with special grants to build 
and equip clinics. Sixty-seven per cent of doctors 
in general medical work are in group practice. 

Cost of the Service is now 3.5 per cent of gross 
national product. Per capita cost is very low. 


Unemployment—Crisis of the common man, R. 
S. Cavan. Marriage & Family Living 21, No. 2 
(May 1959), pp. 139-146. 

Studies of the 1930's depression are analyzed and 
applied to the 1950 family. The common family 
(upper-lower and lower-middle class) suffered 
from violation of its deeply revered values: relief 
substituted for self-support, transfer of highest 
family status from husband to a previously sub- 
ordinate member of the family, and downward 
social mobility. Upper-middle class was affected 
less. These families managed to avoid downward 
social mobility and applying for relief. Their 
struggle was mainly to maintain personal roles, 
especially of the father, within the family. The 
lower-lower class family, permanently or seasonally 
unemployed, tended to accept unemployment as 
normal and to integrate relief organizations or pub- 
lic donors into the family. 

In the 1950’s more married women work, which 
gives more economic security. Families are more 
equalitarian, so that the unemployed husband could 
yield his dominant role more gracefully than in the 
1930's. Families have less aversion to relief than 
formerly with sugar-coated names for relief such 
as pension, aid, insurance, and compensation. Pub- 
lic agencies probe into family relations or violate 
feeling of privacy less. 

The socio-psychological trends and adjustments 
of the 1930’s probably are found in the 1950's, but 
the conditions under which they work have changed. 
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Contributed by Marcaret Nessrrr MurPHY 
Purdue University 


The fateful months when life begins. Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine 10, No. 9 (June 1959), pp. 20-25. 
“Into the delicate relationship between mother 

and child (during pregnancy), damaging influ- 
ences sometime intrude. In an unprecedented 
study, medical scientists are probing these factors 
and their tragic consequences.” By a “prospective” 
as contrasted to a “retrospective” study, collection 
of data on more than 40,000 women and their 
babies is beginning early in their pregnancy and 
will continue for at least five years. In 1957, the 
National Institute for Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice organized the Collaborative Project on Cerebral 
Palsy and Other Neurological and Sensory Dis- 
orders of Infancy and Childhood. The year 1958 
was one of pretesting and refinement of research 
instruments. In 1959 the 16 collaborating institu- 
tions, which are medical centers in various parts 
of the United States, began to gather data, accord- 
ing to a co-operative plan, to be sent to the central 
office in Silver Spring, Maryland. Mother and child 
are to be followed from first knowledge of preg- 
nancy until school age. Intervals of study include 
the following—during pregnancy, while in labor, 
at birth, one hour later, at four months, at eight 
months, at one year, at 18 months, and every six 
months until school age. Detailed information to 
be sought is illustrated by this description of pro- 
cedure at four months. “The child is returned to 
the study clinic for the first of its follow-up 
evaluations. A complete pediatric examination is 
conducted, taking about one hour and involving 
the checking of more than a hundred different 
items. The child’s behavior is noted, as is its motor 
ability. A test is given to measure the infant's 
response to sound. The mother is carefully ques- 
tioned about her baby’s development, illnesses, and 
activities.” 


Toward a student-centered marriage course: A 
progress report, T. L. Guerre. Marriage & 
Family Living 21, No. 2 (May 1959), pp. 155- 
159. 

Influence of a college course of a functional 
nature and functional research are both of current 
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interest. The author describes his informal experi- 
ment as representing a convergence of these two 
trends by combining an attempt to develop a stu- 
dent-centered course in Marriage and the Family 
with research in development of interpersonal 
competency. Subjects were students enrolled in a 
University of North Carolina undergraduate course 
in Marriage and the Family. Students volunteered 
for the experimental group of ten members, which 
met an additional period of two hours each week. 
Techniques used in the experimental group’s role- 
playing activities followed by permissive discussion 
resembled those of research on autonomy as a 
component of interpersonal competency at the 
University of Chicago Family Study Center. 

Members of the experimental autonomy group 
and members of the control group of ten students 
participating in the orthodox discussion group only, 
were compared, according to a number of meas- 
ures, such as tests of autonomy given at the 
beginning and the end of the semester, grades, 
presemester and postsemester scores on measures 
of opinion on courtship, marriage, and family 
issues. Conclusions were as follows: “There was 
an increase in interpersonal competency among the 
members of the experimental group, they per- 
formed as well or better than the average student 
scholastically, and they unanimously felt that this 
approach to the teaching of Marriage and Family 
Living was a rewarding one.” 


A laboratory method of housing research, B. E. 
Munson. Marriage & Family Living 21, No. 2 
(May 1959), pp. 147-149. 

Recent interest in influence of housing on the 
individual family includes consideration of various 
research methods. At the University of Illinois, 
design features were tested by families actually 
living in an experimental house, 24 feet by 36 feet 
in size, which could be completely changed from 
one floor plan to another. Families matched in 
certain respects lived in space arranged according 
to six different house plans. Furniture, storage 
space, kitchen, bath, and laundry facilities were 
identical for all plans. History of the husband's 
and wife's housing background, reactions to plans, 
attitude schedules, daily “activity logs,” and door 
counters were among the sources of information 
used in the study. Attitudes concerning adequacy 
of rooms in terms of size seemed related to the size 
of rooms the parents had been accustomed to in the 
past. If there was conflict between living pattern 
and facilities provided, the family living pattern 
was invariably the deciding factor. 
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Contributed by Dornotuy STULBERG 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Plentiful hot water around the clock, A. M. 
Watkins. New Homes Guide No. 42 (Summer- 
Fall, 1959), pp. 148, 150-151. 

The difference in cost between a top-quality hot 
water heater with a 10- to 15-year guarantee and 
the cheapest heater is about $35. The top quality 
is the wisest choice. 

Glass-lined tanks combine reasonable cost with 
high resistance to chemicals and minerals found 
in most water supplies. Quality varies depending 
on how well the glass is fused to the tank shell. 
Galvanized steel tanks are satisfactory in areas 
with soft non-corrosive water. They are lowest in 
cost but least likely to have a long life. Copper 
and aluminum tanks will generally last the longest, 
but are the most expensive. 

Read the fine print of the guarantee. In some 
cases the labor cost to replace the tank may be 
more than to replace the whole unit. 

To insure adequate capacity of a tankless hot 
water heater, it should be stamped with IWH, 
Indirect Water Heater rating. On a year-round 
basis, operating costs for hot water will be about 
the same as for a regular tank heater. 


Air conditioning, Eprrors or Better Homes and 
Gardens. Better Homes and Gardens Home Bldg. 
Ideas, 1959, pp. 178-181. 

A properly sized window unit will cool a small 
area, generally one room. The electric service unit 
should be 100 amp and the conditioner should have 
a special duty circuit of its own. 

A central air conditioning unit keeps the entire 
house at a comfortable temperature, filters air, and 
holds down humidity. The cooled air is distributed 
to the rooms through ducts, and the heat from the 
rooms is given off to circulating outdoor air or 
into water. The air cooling unit is becoming the 
more popular because it is usually smaller and 
quieter than the water system. The new stream- 
lined units may be located in small areas. 

An attic conditioner, desirable in problem homes 
or remodeled older houses, is smaller, lighter, and 
has less fan capacity than has a central air con- 
ditioner. It uses prefabricated ducts of fiberglass 
and metal foil, so that the duct is its own insulator. 
These ducts run along the attic floor, open into 
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rooms along inside walls, and deliver air through 
registers. 

A water chiller is an efficient, quiet, cooling unit 
which cools water instead of air. It has no humidity 
control. This unit is used in conjunction with hot 
water heating, the water passing through the same 
pipes to convectors in each room. 

A separate chilling unit may be installed at the 
center of a house. The pipes cool the air in a 
plenum and this air is distributed to the rest of 
the house through registers. This is practical but 
doesn't afford the comfort of a perimeter system. 

In older homes with hot water heating in which 
radiators must be replaced, it is possible to com- 
bine modern hot water convectors with room cool- 
ing units. 

The compact electric air source heat pump is the 
biggest seller among units which both heat and 
cool the air and dehumidify. There are also gas- 
powered absorption units which both heat and cool 
the air. 


What to do first when your appliances act up, 
V. E. Tuaser. Am. Home 61, No. 6 (May 1959), 
pp. 42-43. 

Buy from a reliable dealer with a good reputa- 
tion for service, fill out and return warranty card 
to manufacturer, and read the instruction booklet, 
are three “musts” to get satisfaction from an appli- 
ance. 

A concise list of what to check before calling a 
service man is given for nine different appliances. 
For example, if a dishwasher does not clean dishes, 
be sure water is 140° to 160°F, use dishwasher 
detergent recommended by the manufacturer, fol- 
low instructions for loading. Changing detergent 
and using the proper amount may eliminate spot- 
ting caused by hard water. A leaking dishwasher 
may result from too much detergent, an uneven 
dishwasher, or a loose plumbing connection. 


Fancy free housecleaning, A. ANDERSON. Better 
Homes & Gardens 37, No. 5 (May 1959), pp. 
106-114+. 

Included are the usual but worth-while sugges- 
tions, such as setting realistic goals, not retracing 
steps, sitting when possible. A number of specific 
shortcuts are given. A clothes hamper in each bed- 
room and bath will save clothes pick ups and 
remind youngsters. Stair climbing can be reduced 
by placing a basket at the foot and top of steps 
to collect articles belonging on the other floor. 
Tiny plastic or felt spacers at the four corners of 
a picture will eliminate telltale dust outline. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Lois E. CuristiANseN 
Meriden Hospital 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Nobody starts at the top, [Editorial]. Cooking 

for Profit 28, No. 5 (May 1959), p. 7 

In every field of activity, we know of men who 
have not only reached the top but who are leaders 
in their professions. So few people start at the top 
that they are indeed the exception. In what re- 
spect are such men different from the run of the 
mill? Work alone is certainly not the entire 
answer. Many a man works his fingers to the 
bone and bare ly keeps his head above water. Here 
are some of the other ingredients necessary to 
success: devotion to an ideal, imagination, a love 
of the job, a willingness to learn from anyone and 
everyone who has good ideas, and a goal that seems 
almost unattainable. In other words, successful 
people are practical dreamers. There are too many 
ifs and too many imponderables to make it possible 
for everyone to become a great man, but success 
to some degree would seem feasible. We spend 
more time on our jobs than in any other occupa- 
tion. Unless we are willing to give it all we've got, 
even should we succeed, the rewards are meager. 


How to plan for efficient food service, C. R. 
Pensincer. Modern Hospital 92, No. 4 (April 
1959), pp. 130-136. 

Good planning by the hospital administration 
before an architect or designer-consultant begins 
his work will result in a better designed kitchen at 
less cost. Failure of the hospital to furnish per- 
tinent information before plans are drawn has 
resulted in many poorly designed kitchens which 
are costly to operate. If the information is not 
furnished in advance by the client, the wise pro- 
fessional consultant will furnish a questionnaire 
listing the information he needs before starting the 
preliminary drawings. Each drawing made and 
every change in the layout is costly, and the client 
is the one who pays the bill. The administrator, 
in co-operation with the food service director or 
dietitian, should be able to furnish in detail all 
information that will help the kitchen designer do 
a better job. 

A kitchen cannot be planned until the maximum 
number of beds is determined; and if it is possible 
that other additions will be made at a later date, 
this information should be furnished because it is 
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more economical to allow for added space in the 
kitchen areas in the beginning. 

It is extremely important that the menu pattern 
be considered in the designing of the kitchen be- 
cause it influences the type, size, amount, and 
placement of equipment necessary for efficient 
operation. 

Much new labor-saving equipment is available 
for use—but in order to justify its purchase, 
the designer must be able to advise the adminis- 
trator how much labor it will eliminate and how 
much it will speed up the operation. 


Building a buying data file, | Editorial]. Volume 
Feeding Mgt. 12, No. 5 (May 1959), pp. 28-29. 
Buying is an active role. It implies that you are 

in command, that you have specific knowledge, 
that you know exactly what you want, and that 
you know whether or not you get what you 
ordered. This buying know-how cannot be ac- 
quired without experience, but there are ways of 
speeding up the learning process. The trick is in 
knowing how to gather and analyze available in- 
formation. First, build and maintain a compre- 
hensive product data file. This file should contain 
basic source material on the various types of things 
you have occasion to buy. This material must be 
gathered and organized according to some plan 
which fits into your everyday routine. Remember 
to date your data file material—out-of-date informa- 
tion can be worse than having none at all. Start 
your file by marking file dividers in the broad 
categories, adding subcategories as your file builds 
and your needs change. 


How to plan your business expenses, P. Duxas. 
Volume Feeding Mgt. 12, No. 3 (March 1959), 
pp. 16-23. 

The importance of a planned expense program 
cannot be overemphasized. 
service establishments are operating with a satis- 
factory profit margin because they (1) analyze the 
expenses of the past pe riod, (2) determine the 
reasons for the cost’s existence, and (3) institute 
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cost control systems that are designed to reduce or 
eliminate those costs. 

To plan expenses properly we must know the 
answers to three important questions: (1) How 
many sales dollars must be obtained before | begin 
to make a profit? (2) How much additional money 
must be spent in order to open my doors for busi 
ness on any one day? (3) With the existing cost 
structure, how much sales volume do I need to 
make a given amount of profit? 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Luna M. OpLAND 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Liver coenzyme A levels in the vitamin Bg- 
deficient rat, M. A. WimuiAms and B. Hata. 
Arch. Biochem. & Biophysics 80 (Feb. 1959), 
pp. 367-371. 

Liver coenzyme A concentration was decreased 
50 per cent in vitamin B, deficiency. Reported 
interrelationships of B, and lipid metabolism there- 
fore might be explained, in part, through the in- 
volvement of coenzyme A in lipid metabolism. 

Observed decreases in liver coenzyme A may 
have been due to a decrease in synthesis of coen- 
zyme A from pantothenic acid; an increase in 
coenzyme A catabolism; and/or decreased absorp- 
tion of dietary pantothenic acid. Concurrent 
studies indicated that pantothenic acid deficiency 
resulted in somewhat larger decreases in liver 
coenzyme A. 


Acclimatization of populations of the polar re- 
gion, I. Annot’pr and V. Lux’yanov. Meditsin- 
skiy Rabotnik 13, No. 4 (Jan. 1959), pp. 1752- 
1758. 

Within the last five years, international research 
programs on medical and nutritional climatology 
have been rapidly accelerated. In this summary of 
polar acclimatization studies at or near 70° latitude, 
insufficient solar radiation was considered as the 
most important of adverse climatic factors. Heavy 
physical activity accelerated active acclimatization, 
particularly thermoregulation. 

Vitamin metabolism studies indicated that blood 
ascorbic acid concentrations of native populations 
(average 0.60 mg/100 ml) were approximately 
double those of new arrivals although ascorbic acid 
intakes were comparable. Because of the low min- 
eral content of drinking water in polar regions, 
fluoridation of water and iodization of salt were 
recommended. 

[Translation in Feb. 1959 Scientific Information 
Report, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Interactions of nutrition and infection, N. S. 
ScrimsHaw, C. E. Taytor, and J. E. Gorpon. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 237, No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 
367-403. 

This is a well-documented review of current 
clinical and epidemiologic literature. Accumulated 
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evidence indicates that the interaction between 
nutrition and infection is dynamic, most frequently 
characterized by nutritional deficiency resulting 
in increased frequency and severity of infection. 
In countries where both malnutrition and infection 
are serious, success in control of either condition 
commonly depends on the other. Patterns of inter- 
action of nutrition and infection, biochemical 
mechanisms of interaction, the influence of infec- 
tion on nutritional status, and promising areas for 
future research are discussed. 


Body iron exchange in man, C. A. Fivcu. J. Clin. 
Invest. 38, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), pp. 392-396. 
Red cell iron turnover as measured by the radio- 

activity of the circulating red cell iron over a 

four-year period was found to represent 0.47 mg/ 

day for men; 0.53 for nonmenstruating women. 

Iron turnover of total miscible body iron was 
calculated to be 0.61, 0.64, and 1.22 mg/day in 
men, nonmenstruating women, and menstruating 
women, respectively. 

Only a portion of the average body stores of 
400 to 600 mg iron appeared to be miscible in 
normal individuals over prolonged periods, despite 
the fact that it may all be mobilized from tissues 
if needed for red cell production. For 24 subjects, 
average time required to reach a constant rate of 
loss of an injected dose of radioactive iron was 
approximately one year. 


The nutritional effect of polymers isolated from 
thermally oxidized corn oil, E. G. Perkins and 
F. A. KumMernow. J. Nutrition 37, No. 1 (May 
1959), pp. 101-108. 

Fatty acid fractions of corn oil which had been 
heated to 200°C (French-fry temperature) for 48 
hours were incorporated in rat diets at a 12 per 
cent level. Rats fed one fraction, representing 
30 per cent of the original oil, all died within 7 
days. Dilution of this fraction with an equal vol- 
ume of the fatty acids from fresh corn oil some- 
what improved performance. Rats fed another 
fraction, representing 64 per cent of the original 
oil, had normal growth. 

It is not strictly possible to predict whether corn 
oil may be damaged sufficiently during commercial 
frying operations to be harmful to human con- 
sumers because in the present study one complete 
batch of corn oil was thermally oxidized whereas 
in commercial practice fresh oil may be continually 
added to the frying vat and “used” oil may be 
adsorbed on the fried products. Nevertheless, 
implications are apparent. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by EstHer L. Brown 
and Auice H. Smrrx 
Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 


A bookshelf on the social sciences and public 
health, G. Rosen and E. Wetuin. Am. J. Public 
Health 49, No. 4 (April 1959), pp. 441-454. 

This “Bookshelf” is a publication of the APHA’s 
recently launched Study of the Behavorial Sciences 
in Public Health. It is intended as a cross-sectional 
view of the relations between these two fields. 
Sociology, social psychology, and cultural anthro- 
pology are the areas of chief concern. There is 
an extensive bibliography listed under 12 headings 
as follows: history; theory and general orientation; 
organization, institution, and community; socializa- 
tion and the health professions; social class, cultural 
difference, and health; cultural beliefs and practices 
related to health; methods of social research; prob- 
lems of interdisciplinary work; application and 
results; publication series of joint public health- 
social science interest; social science texts; and 
social science journals.—A.H.S. 


A new look at homemaker services, M. MorLocx. 
Children 6, No. 3 (May-June, 1959), pp. 108- 
112. 

The recent National Conference on Homemaker 
Services held in Chicago urged consideration of 
the need for increased service to the aged, not just 
to families with children. The health aspects of 
conditions creating the need for homemaker serv- 
ices received emphasis as well as a need for closer 
working relationship between all groups helping 
individuals and families within a community. 

Particular attention was given to the importance 
of training homemakers, content of training, and 
how to accomplish it. There was general agree- 
ment on the importance of interpretation of existing 
services and of the need to provide further serv- 
ices.—E.L.B. 


Metabolism and caloric value of aleohol, W. W. 
WesTeRFELD and M. P. Scuutman. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 170, No. 2 (May 9, 1959), pp. 197-203. 
Alcohol has been a controversial subject philo- 

sophically and academically. The scientific litera- 

ture has given conflicting conclusions. Its mode 
of absorption, distribution, and excretion is well 
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known; but the exact pathway by which it is 
metabolized is still uncertain. Its utilization as a 
food and the complications of its excessive use 
are only partially understood. We do not know 
what the phenomena of intoxication and tolerance 
can be attributed to, but we do know some of the 
things to which they cannot be attributed. 

Alcohol is a high-calorie food and drug; it re- 
quires no digestion and imposes no absorption 
problems. It is distributed throughout the body 
water, and there are no effective ways of removing 
it except by metabolic degradation in the liver, a 
relatively slow and constant process which leads to 
a complete burning of essentially all the alcohol 
ingested. Its rate of removal is dependent to some 
extent on the concomitant carbohydrate metabolism 
and relatively independent of other factors. Toler- 
ance to alcohol is an adaptation of the central 
nervous system rather than an altered rate of 
metabolism of the alcohol. As a food, it is a highly 
purified diet that supplies only calories, precipitat- 
ing several vitamin deficiencies, as well as a fatty 
liver, and eventually cirrhosis. In large amounts, 
alcohol is not so good a food source of calories as 
pure carbohydrates or fat.—E.L.B. 


Profile of American families, 1940-57, W. F. 
Pratr. Public Health Repts. 74, No. 3 (March 
1959), pp. 189-194. 

Marked changes are occurring in patterns of 
American family life. Related social problems on 
the increase are juvenile delinquency, mental ill- 
ness, illegitimacy, and lack of productive oppor- 
tunities for elder citizens. With improvement of 
methods in combating the killers of yesterday, 
more attention must be given to prevention and 
control of chronic disease. 

To understand these problems and effect pre- 
ventive techniques, we need more study of the 
family as the unit of social, mental, and physical 
health. Research needs include: (1) statistical 
definition of the family for health and welfare 
purposes, including all relevant persons in and out 
of the household; (2) national coverage of mar- 
riage and divorce statistics based on a centralized 
register of marriages and divorces in all states 
(Similar data should be obtained for families 
broken by death and separation); (3) intensive 
study of differential mortality by marital status, 
age, sex, and race to locate social and psychological 
correlates of mortality differences; (4) intensive 
study of health conditions in the family unit and 
of the functions of the family in rehabilitation and 
in prevention and treatment of illness.—E.L.B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty H. SPENCER 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Optical wrinklemeter, R. S. Hunter and C. A. 
Lor.anp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 48, No. 8 (April 
20, 1959), pp. 54-58. 

An optical wrinklemeter was designed and built 
by the Hunter Associates Laboratory for the cloth- 
ing and housing research division of the U. S. 
Agricultural Research Service at Beltsville, Mary- 
land. The instrument takes advantage of the fact 
that a flat surface is quite different from a wrinkled 
one in its capacity to reflect light. This differentia- 
tion increases as the direction of the illumination 
reaches a near grazing position. The instrument 
uses a spotlight to illuminate a 4- x 6-inch area and 
phototubes to view this area from opposite near 
grazing positions. A ratio of the outputs of the 
two phototubes is obtained as a measure of wrin- 
kling. Because different fabrics reflect different 
patterns of light, use of the wrinklemeter is at 
present limited to intercomparisons of specimens 
of a single fabric subjected to varying treatments. 
Some significant correlations have been found be- 
tween the meter readings and visual ratings, but 
often the correlation is poor. The performance of 
this first model suggests the need of some refine- 
ments and further studies, but the instrument offers 
interesting possibilities. 


Evaluating the effectiveness of fluorescent whit- 
eners and oxidizing bleaches on cotton: Part 
I—Unsoiled swatches washed in Launder- 
Ometer, M. S. Forry, P. L. Benstnc, and J. L. 
Kirkiey; Part II—Naturally soiled pillowcases 
washed and dried in household equipment, 
M. S. Furry, P. L. Bensinc, R. K. Tause, N. D. 
Pooxe, and E. S. Ross. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 48, 
No. 8 (April 20, 1959), pp. 59-73. 

In research aimed at improving home laundering 
methods, the clothing and housing research divi- 
sion of the Institute of Home Economics is study- 
ing the effectiveness of selected chemicals and 
methods of washing and drying for whitening and 
maintaining whiteness of cotton fabrics. Fluores- 
cent whiteners and various bleaches at different 
concentrations in washing solutions of different 
temperatures are under consideration. 

In the earlier portion of the project, small 
swatches of unsoiled white cotton were washed in 
a Launder-Ometer with a built household synthetic 
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detergent and an unbuilt industrial chip soap with 
and without a whitener to determine whether the 
laboratory results would provide a basis for pre- 
dicting in-use performance. The study of whiteness 
and bleaches was extended to include naturally 
soiled cotton pillow slips laundered in household 
equipment. 

With the unsoiled swatches washed repeatedly 
in the household washer and dried on racks in- 
doors, all washing solutions produced increased 
fluorescent and nonfluorescent whitening by reduc- 
ing yellowing. Of the soiled pillow slips, only those 
laundered with the higher amount of bleach were 
whiter than the unwashed fabric. Without the 
fluorescent effect of the whitener, none of the wash- 
ing solutions was effective in maintaining the 
original whiteness when drying was done indoors. 
The fabric dried outdoors was effectively whitened 
regardless of washing solution used, but the out- 
door drying had a quenching effect on the fluores- 
cent whiteness. In general higher washing temper- 
atures removed more of the yellowing than did 
lower temperatures. Fluidity value indicates the 
extent of chemical modification or damage. In 
general, as the number of launderings increased 
the fluidity values increased. The bleached fabric 
showed a higher value than did the unbleached. 
Chemical damage in the soiled and washed pillow 
slips was much greater than in the unsoiled. The 
damage in the center of the pillow slip (the point 
of greatest wear) was about twice as great as for 
the swatches. Thus it is apparent that about 50 
per cent of the chemical damage is due to wear. 


Mechanical behavior of cyanoethylated cotton 
textiles, C. M. Conran. Textile Research J. 29, 
No. 4 (April 1959), pp. 287-302. 

The cyanoethylation of cotton textiles has been 
largely studied in relation to rot- and heat-resistance 
and the merits of this treatment as compared to 
acetylation. Information as to strength, elongation, 
stiffness, and other factors has been generally inci- 
dental to the former and is scattered and incom- 
plete. Because of this the Southern Regional 
Laboratory undertook to collect and organize this 
material. 

Individual fibers cyanoethylated showed loss of 
strength, but bundles gained slightly. The strength 
of cotton yarns varied depending on their structure. 
The effects of cyanoethylation in the toughness and 
on elastic recovery of fabrics were also variable. 

One of the most evident changes that take place 
as cyanoethylation proceeds is that of swelling, 
which causes a rapid decrease of air permeability. 
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From the Editor’s Mail 
(Continued from page 677) 


Most Out of Frozen Foods is de- 
signed as a guide for consumers in 
the selection, storage, and care of 
frozen foods. Both are available, 
single copies free, from the Mailing 
Room, Extension Service, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. Requests 
for larger numbers may be addressed 
to Kirby M. Hayes of the Department 
of Food Technology at the University. 


Those who work with children in 
our elementary schools should find 
much of value in Promising Prac- 
tices in Nutrition Education in the 
Elementary School by Jacobson, 
Boyd, and Hill and Observing and 
Recording the Behavior of Young 
Children by Cohen and Stern. These 
booklets sell for $1 each and are 
available from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Studies made at Oklahoma State 
University on laundering of cotton 
fabrics have resulted in three inter- 
esting pamphiets. A Comparison of 
Five Methods of Drying Cotton 
Fabrics and Effects of Outdoor 
Drying on Cotton Fabrics with 
Special Reference to Solar Radia- 
tion are both by Dorothy Saville; a 
third, Home Laundering Dish 
Towels: A Comparison of Soft 
Water and Soap, Hard Water and 
Synthetic Detergent, is by Ruth H. 
Paulk and Dorothy Saville. These 
bulletins, B-508, B-509, B-510, are 
available from Publications Editor, 
Division of Home Economics, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, 
single copies free. 


Bride & Home magazine has re- 
printed a series of amusingly written, 
informative How to Buy articles. 
Author is Dorothy Cassidy and titles 
are “How to Buy Bedding,” “How to 
Buy Carpet,” “How to Buy Appli- 
ances,” and “How to Buy Pots and 
Pans.” With the “How to Buy Carpet” 
reprint, samples of the carpet qualities 
pictured are available to teachers and 
students for classroom study. (Indi- 
vidual boxes of the swatches are 
priced at $1—while quantity purchases 
are available at 50 cents each plus 
bulk postage collect.) Write to Bride 
& Home, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, for these reprints, enclosing 
10 cents for each. 
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DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 
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/ Supper will be Served ; 
...by Herself! 


Menu planning for a special Saturday night is 
the happy sort of lesson that really gets home Z 
to teenagers. Simple meat-tooth, sweet-tooth L 
fare seems appropriate to us . . . for a supper 

a young hostess can not only manage, but 
garnish—with pride. 


For the Meat-Tooth... 


Frozen meats, in individual portions, are quick to broil 
or pan-fry without thawing. Swift’s Premium Beef Cube 
Steaks are the latest news from our freezer, and are 
handy to store in yours. The cube steak (particularly 
hearty in the heart of a bun) may even be served as an 
entree. Swift’s Premium Hamburger Patties, Buttered 
Beef Steaks, and Sandwich Steaks round out your choice 
of Tender-Frozen, pure lean beef Sandwich Meats—all 
rich in meat quality protein. Fresh vegetable garnishes 
balance the meal, pretty the plate, and can be kept 
crisp in ice-water to save your cater-hers last minute 
kitchen chores. 


Sc For the Sweet-Tooth.. 


An assortment of homemade cookies is a personal com- 
pliment to her guests that comes back, with a special 
glow, to the hostess. “Our Best Cooky Recipes’ are 
again available for your class.* The variety’s delicious! 
As a sampler, there’re Banana Oatmeal cookies made 
with economical Swift’ning shortening, Orange Drop 
cookies shortened with mellow, yellow Allsweet, and 
Butter Rings rich with Swift’s Brookfield Butter. 


Who’s for FOOD NEWS AND VIEWS... 


It’s a well-illustrated monthly 
bulletin covering new products, 
food and nutrition research, and 
recipes from Arroz con Pollo to 
Zabaglione. If you’re not on the 
mailing list, just let us know 


you’d like to be.* Food News 
and Views is free to teachers. 


*Address Martha Logan, Dept. 
M. L., Swift & Co., Box 2021, 


Chicago 9, Ill. State item, quantity, The two most trusted words 


name, school name and address. in meat. Our 104th year 
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Women and Work in America. By Rosert W. 
Smuts. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959, 180 pp., $4.50. 

The author is a research associate in economic 
history on the staff of the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project at Columbia University. He was 
the principal investigator of the Project's studies 
entitled “The American Worker 1890-1950” and 
was a member of the National Manpower Council 
staff during a study that resulted in the publication 
of Womanpower. These experiences provided him 
with an opportunity to become familiar with a 
wide range of source materials which he has used 
extensively in the writing of this book. 

Mr. Smuts uses the historical approach in pre- 
senting women’s role in the economy. His pres- 
entation emphasizes causes rather than conse- 
quences of the changing place of women in the 
world of work. He discusses four aspects of the 
general problem of women and work, and traces 
the developments in each aspect from the latter 
part of the nineteenth century to the present. 

The first aspect deals with the work of women 
and considers changes in the nature of her work 
both within the home and in jobs outside the 
home. The second aspect deals with the com- 
position of the group of working women during 
this period. The third aspect is concerned with 
the demands and rewards of women’s work, while 
the fourth aspect examines the prevailing values 
and attitudes toward the work of women and the 
women who work. 

The book is nontechnical in nature and could 
be used to advantage as a supplementary reading 
in a survey of home economics or family economics 
course. The book is well documented and pro- 
vides fairly extensive reference lists for the reader 
interested in obtaining more detailed information 
concerning the changing role of women in the 
economy.—MariLyn Dunsinc, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. 


The Family and Population Control. By ReuBen 
Hu, J. Mayone Srycos, and Kurr W. Bacx. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959, 481 pp., $8. 

A non-technical reviewer reads this book with 
appreciation for its excellent organization of ma- 
terial, clarity of description, and beautiful design 
of experimental planning. In a field in which re- 
search methods are difficult of refinement and the 
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validity of data depends upon each careful step 
along the way, these social scientists have achieved 
something unique in their studies in Puerto Rico. 

Seven years seems not too long a time to explore 
Puerto Rican family patterns through qualitative 
field studies, to make quantitative verification by 
surveys of a representative sample of families, and 
to validate experimentally the importance of survey 
variables and check their applicability in programs 
of educational nature. 

The completeness of the details of experimental 
design, sampling procedures, interviewing tech- 
niques, statistical analyses, and discriminating in- 
terpretation of results as they are described in this 
book should make it of immense value to research 
workers in the family investigation field. In addi- 
tion, the book is of broad general interest from the 
standpoint of social philosophy, economic improve- 
ment, and well-being of families, and population 
control as a national problem.—ELEANor O. Barnes, 
University of Arkansas. 


The Education of Women. Edited by Opa D. 
Davi. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1959, 153 pp., $2, paper bound. 
The American Council on Education sponsored 

a conference in October 1957, where recent 
progress in, and research on, the education of 
women were considered. Twelve papers were pre- 
pared in advance of the conference and presented 
there. The book The Education of Women—Signs 
for the Future is a collection of excerpts from the 
papers presented and comments of participation at 
the conference. 

The papers were divided into five categories of 
information: “Background and Purposes of the 
Conference,” “Motivation of Women for Higher 
Education,” “Pressures and Opportunities That 
Face the Educated Woman,” “Current Trends in 
the Education of Women,” and “Research on the 
Education of Women.” Much of the factual ma- 
terial presented would not be new to workers 
trained in home economics and more specifically 
child development and family relations, or family 
economics-home management. In fact, the paucity 
of new material presented is somewhat startling. 
The book does, however, serve as a collection of 
thoughts in the field and gives insight into the 
differences in opinion about how women should be 
educated. For the most part, the papers presented 
are scholarly and timely. 

The ideas expressed by those who presented 
papers will be of interest to many working in 
education for women. Among them was a paper 
entitled “The Scope of the Problem,” presented 
by Judge Mary H. Donlon of the U.S. Customs 
Court. Miss Donlon, in her efforts to point out the 
inequities of opportunity of education for women, 
was herself guilty of speaking in a prejudiced way 
of certain fields of study. She refers to the “easy 
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thing” (home economics education) as opposed to 
“the mental exercise of a course in mathematics.” 

The editor has been very thorough in pointing 
up the need for research in many areas associated 
with the education of women. She points out that 
while we think we know certain “facts,” in actuality 
the “facts” have not been proved or refuted, and a 
great deal of work needs to be done before this is 
accomplished. The editor points to the difference 
of opinion among the participants at the confer- 
ence about the purposes of higher education for 
women. 

Home economists would gain a knowledge of 
how others than home economists feel about the 
education of women by reading this book.—Rutu 
C. Hau, University of Arizona. 


Rehabilitation Medicine. By Howanp A. Rusk, 
MD. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1958, 572 pp., $12. 


Essentially this is a medical textbook on rehabili- WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 
tation by Howard Rusk and 36 collaborators. Dr. 
Rusk is professor and chairman of the department 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation at New FOR YOU 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center in New ses 


York. There are several chapters that present basic 
facts on rehabilitation which should be read by Teaching 
home economists. The book is well illustrated. 
Much of the text is written in a manner that is guide on 
understandable to persons other than those of the F 
medical profession. There is clear emphasis menstrual < 
throughout that rehabilitation to employment is health — 
not the sole purpose of rehabilitation and that 
“medical care is not complete until the individual 
has been trained to live and to work with what 
he has left.” The approach has been a considera- 
tion of the person as affected by the disease or medically documented, reviewed 
disability and is concerned with rehabilitation of by educators, nurses, physicians 
the individual from all aspects of disease and dis- 
ability, including metabolic diseases, cardiovascular 
diseases, geriatrics, cerebral palsy, cancer, para- 
plegia, neurological disorders, pulmonary problems, 
children’s problems of rehabilitation, and others. physiology, hygiene, pertinent historical facts 
The book is divided into two parts, the principles clear anatomical diagrams 
of rehabilitation and the application of the prin- 
ciples of rehabilitation. Of important interest to 
home economists is the chapter “Training the Dis- 
abled Homemaker” by Mrs. Julia Judson. As part @ PLUS companion booklet for students 
of the total team and under medical direction, the 
role of the home economist in rehabilitating an 
individual for homemaking is described. Mrs. Jud- 
son states, “The training or counseling in home- TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
making previously described can be available in 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


almost any community. . . . If no help of this sort Please send me the free material: Teaching guide, “From 
r 7 Fiction to Fact” and companion booklet for students, with 
order card for additional free supply. 


prepared in response to countless requests 
from teachers all over the country 


written in simple language which you can 
transmit directly to students 


covers entire field of menstrual health—anatomy, 


special question and answer section 


highlighting areas of misconception 


SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL KIT 


is available, it may still be possible to get able 
assistance from persons in the community who can 
give individual consultation, such as active or 
retired home economists (teachers, utility company School Address 
personnel, dietitians, food and equipment business 
personnel, home demonstration leaders) and self- 
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employed or retired occupational therapists, physi- 
cal therapists, and nurses.” 

Not to be overlooked is the chapter on “Prin- 
ciples of Rehabilitation in the Management of 
Social Problems.” Home economists in social agen- 


cies, dietitians, home economics teachers, and 
extension specialists will be particularly interested 
in this chapter as well as the chapters on “Geriatric 
Rehabilitation” and “Cardiovascular Rehabilita- 
tion.” This text is an important resource.—GERTRUDE 
Lotwin, New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. 


The Family Medical Encyclopedia. By Justus J. 
ScuirFERES, PHD. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1959, 617 pp., $4.95. 

The editor is director of the Health Education 
Council and former medical editor for the National 
Foundation [for Infantile Paralysis]; associate in 
hygiene, Columbia University; and managing edi- 
tor, Modern Medicine. In the preparation of this 
book, he was assisted by a medical advisory board 
of eight doctors. He has produced a book which 
has good format, good type, and is of a handy size. 
There are well-placed and well-selected line draw- 
ings used for illustration. 

The material is alphabetically arranged for easy 
reference. There is an emergency first-aid index, 
and an appendix gives a directory of national health 
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organizations and a calorie table. The style 
throughout is popular. 

In comparing this book with others in its field 
it would appear to be good and up to date. In 
spots, however, it would seem to partake more of 
the qualities of a dictionary than those of an 
encyclopedia. For instance, it has five pages of 
excellent material on the Salk Vaccine and only 
50 words on cholesterol, a much-discussed word 
at present. There are some items which might be 
termed omissions. Bang’s Disease does not appear 
under the B’s, undulant fever, abortion, nor brucel- 
losis. BCG is mentioned under tuberculosis, but 
the term is not explained. If the words as listed 
could have been self-pronouncing a felt need would 
have been met. 

The good points of this book far outweigh the 
others. The definitions are concise and accurate 
when compared with other accepted sources. The 
price is quite moderate and the layman can find 
much ready information at his fingertips and in so 
doing get a lot for his money—Mary Tuomas 
Peacock, Chattanooga-Hamilton County Health 
Department. 


Essentials of Therapeutic Nutrition. By SoLomMoN 
Gars, MD. New York: Springer Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958, 147 pp., $2, flexible cover. 
The author, an associate professor of pharmacol- 

ogy at Albany Medical College, set out to write a 

book on nutrition which would be “patient-centered 

rather than food-centered,” for use in teaching 
nurses. Inclusion of chapters on “The Effects of 

Medication on Nutrition,” “Some Psychological 

Aspects of Nutrition and Diet,” and “Discussing 

Nutrition with the Patient” reflects this point of 

view. 

The author advocated a low-fat diet with choice 
of unsaturated in preference to saturated fats as 
an excellent diet for well persons, as well as “be- 
lieved to be less likely to produce myocardial 
infarction” than the usual hospital diet. This point 
of view differs from that of the Food and Nutrition 
Board (National Research Council Pub. 575, 1958) 
that “Until it is clearer which fats are more desir- 
able nutritionally and which, if any, are undesir- 
able, major changes in American dietary habits are 
not to be recommended.” In the section on thera- 
peutic diets, diets “representative of those supplied 
in the major hospitals in the United States” are 
considered as variations of either the usual hospital 
diet or the lower fat diet, or of both. 

Discussion of the normal dietary requirements 
(a term which the author uses as synonymous with 
allowances) is based on the 1953 edition of the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances rather than the 
1958 edition. The text is marred by a considerable 
number of inaccuracies.—HazeL M. Hauck, New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. 
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Food Preparation Manual. By Newt R. Evans. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1959, 
160 pp., $3.50. 

This book has been written for use in basic 
foods courses in colleges and universities. A new 
approach is followed in presenting the subject 
matter included by the author. The book is a com- 
bination of textbook, recipe book, and workbook 
with just enough guidance by the author to enable 
students to use it in learning basic principles of 
cookery. 

A summary of weights and approximate meas- 
ures of common foods, can sizes, and temperatures 
for baking and cooking are given in the Introduc- 
tion. Here, too, are given directions for forming 
good work habits, the use and care of utensils and 
equipment, and reasons for the formation of sani- 
tary habits in handling and preparation of foods. 

Space is left for writing the answers to questions, 
some of which seem rather elementary but they do 
serve to direct the reader's attention to practices 
which should become established habits in a foods 
class. 

The subject matter has been presented in an 
interesting form. The pattern of each chapter in- 
cludes: the composition of the foodstuff; the effect 
of heat, acid, alkali, or enzyme; charts to record 
reactions and results of method of manipulation 
of the food; charts for evaluation of the product; 
and reasons for possible failure. Simple tests are 
given for fat, sugar, and protein. Suggestions for 
seasoning and garnishes add interest for meal prep- 
aration. 

The author has divided the study of a single 
foodstuff such as protein, for example, into five 
chapters, giving separate emphasis to preparation 
of milk, eggs, meat, poultry, and fish, yet stressing 
the underlying basic principles of protein cookery. 
A few experimental studies have been included, as 
well as comparisons of canned, frozen, and pack- 
aged foods, and home and commercial mixes to 
determine relative cost in time and money. 

No bibliography of other food texts is given by 
the author, but the teacher could easily supple- 


New! 


YOU AND YOUR FOOD by Ruth B. White. 


This basic text for high school home 
economics courses contains the infor- 
mation necessary for planning nutri- 
tionally sound and appetizing family 
meals. It makes the best use of the 
latest scientific research on nutrition 
—and of time, energy, and money. 
Easy to understand. 


EXPLORING HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 
by Fleck, Fernandez, and Munves. 


In this readable, likeable text, the 
first in a two-book series, junior high 
school boys and girls are given the 
facts concerning their own personal 
living and family living. 

For information about these texts, write 
to the address below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 











ment the assignments with readings from textbooks 
of her choice. 

The arrangement of subject matter is presented 
logically and encourages the use of the book in a 
home situation as well as in the classroom. The 
index is clear and complete. The format is attrac- 
tive and the style of writing concise and brief, 
although complete in covering each topic.—Ce.estt 
Burceson, Indiana State Teachers College. 


Potato Processing. By Wi.iaM F. Tacsurt and 
Ora SmitrH. Westport, Connecticut: The Avi 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1959, 475 pp., $9.50 
in U.S.A.; foreign countries, $10.50. 

Written in collaboration with a group of special- 
ists, this book makes a unique and valuable contri- 
bution to the field of food processing. It is an 
excellent source of information for those in the 
potato industry as well as for workers in food and 
nutrition and for use as a college text. A great 
increase in the amount of potatoes processed for 
food since 1940 points up the need for information 
on processed potato products. 

As indicated in the preface, Potato Processing is 
the first book written covering all phases of potato 
processing with detailed description of procedures 
for all types of frozen, dehydrated, and canned 
products, and potato chips. In addition, it includes 
information on structure, composition, and nutritive 
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value of the potato; detailed discussion of storage 
problems and diseases; selection of potatoes for 
processing; and an evaluation of the most im- 
portant potato varieties. Each section has been 


written by a specialist in the particular field and . 


is based on source material as well as experience. 

Factual material is presented in this book in 
a readable form, well illustrated with photographs, 
charts, and tables. Discussion within each section 
is by topic, and information is readily located by 
the index. Statements are documented, and a list 
of references selected from the literature is in- 
cluded in each section.—Lmu1an J. Fivcner, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Why Your Money Never Seems to Reach. By 
Cuartes W. Moore, author and publisher, P.O. 
Box 65, Anaheim, California, 1958, 86 pp., $2. 
The author, a businessman, became concerned 

with money management through his business asso- 
ciation with families in financial difficulties and 
his personal problems and achievements in financial 
management. His interpretation of financial prob- 
lems and recommendatio::; for their solution seem 
based on these experiences. 

This is a paperbound book addressed to families 
in financial distress in a direct, informal, enthusi- 
astic but somewhat repetitious style. Its coverage 
of family finance is limited with emphasis on the 
control of credit as an essential for financial suc- 
cess, though discussions on planning and purchas- 
ing the family food, automobile, house, and a few 
other goods are included. The value of expert 
buying and careful use of goods is recognized. A 
unique idea to stimulate the effective use of money 
is presented in these words: “If you can save just 
one dollar a week by watching for specials, you 
will be earning $52.00 a year. To equal this our 
4 per cent investors would have to deposit $1300 
and leave it for a full year.” 

The philosophy and recommendations of this 
simplified, but practical, approach toward some 
aspects of family finance seem generally reasonable 
and are clarified through the wide use of case 
studies. No reference list is included. 

The book should be helpful primarily to those 
who have used, or may use, credit widely but not 
wisely.—Itse H. Wor, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 


Fabric Science. By J. J. Pizzuto. Pelham, New 
York: Textile Press, 1957, 175 pp., $3.75. 

Fabric Science Manual. By |. |. Pizzuto. Pelham, 
New York: Textile Press, 1958, 66 pp., $2.25. 
Fabric Science is a textile study manual. The 

accompanying Fabric Science Manual was de- 

veloped as an answer book for the notebook ques- 
tions. The use of these textile study guides would 
require a high degree of information on the part 
of the teacher, as neither is in textbook form. 
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There are some clear simplified drawings illustrat- 
ing the tests and the terms used. Though the book 
was recently revised, there are still included some 
terms, techniques, and general information which 
are either obsolete or inaccurate. 

Fabric Science is supplied with a set of fabric 
samples, each individually packaged and identified 
for successive lessons in the outline. The variety 
of fabrics included is a particularly comprehensive 
coverage of the many types in the market. These 
are difficult for the teacher in the average school 
to collect from local sources. (Swatches are $5 a 
set. ) 

The 75 units would provide a basic course in 
textiles plus additional information for those who 
have the opportunity to pursue the subject more 
intensively. The subject is covered from the view 
of the analysis of the finished fabric, rather than 
the mill practices and procedures to produce the 
fabrics. 

Mr. Pizzuto has used this manual as a guide for 
the practical training of students for the fashion 
industry of New York. As a member of the textile 
department of the Fashion Institute of Technology 
in New York, he has had wide experience in both 
the textile industry and the garment industry. This 
is reflected in the emphasis on the identification of 
fabrics and the characteristics of the finished fabric, 
as well as suitability for specific end uses.—MaRTHA 


JuNcERMAN, The Wool Bureau. 


Demonstration Techniques. Second Edition. By 
Mary Brown Aticoop. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959, 142 pp., $6. 

The second edition of Demonstration Techniques 
contains added information on basic techniques 
and new chapters on television techniques which 
have brought it up to date as a college text and as 
a reference for home economists in business. The 
material in the book would also be helpful to home 
economists in other fields of work who use demon- 
stration techniques as a method of teaching. 

The author has had a number of years of experi- 
ence in teaching demonstration techniques to uni- 
versity students and considerable experience in 
commercial television work and is well qualified 
to present the material in this book. 

The book includes information concerning the 
lecture demonstration, the lecture demonstrator, 
prerequisites of a good demonstration, techniques 
of presentation to both groups and television audi- 
ences, and examples for demonstrations, as well as 
check lists for evaluations. 

The material is clear, well organized, well illus- 
trated, and concise. The title of the book might 
be misleading in that the information is limited to 
demonstrations in foods and equipment. However, 
basic techniques are presented, and they can be 
applied to other areas of work.—SHetsy M. 
StepuHens, Arizona State University. 





Double Layer Fudge 


chocolate and caramel 


in each delicious 


Famous PET Milk fudge is more attrac- 
tive than ever and has a delightful new 
flavor, too — one layer’s chocolate, the 
other caramel. It’s just one recipe... 
you add different flavors to each half 
after cooking. 


Of course, you get the same fail-proof 
results as with other PET Milk candies 
—creamy-smooth texture, rich flavor. 
PET is the only form of milk that blends 
candy ingredients as perfectly as this... 
so perfectly that you need only a mini- 
mum of cooking. See if you don’t agree, 
Double Layer Fudge is homemade candy 
at its easiest and best! 


DOUBLE-RICH PET... 


bite! 





DOUBLE LAYER FUDGE 


2% cups sugar 
% cup butter or margarine 
1 cup marshmallow creme (5 oz.) 
% cup PET Evaporated Milk 
2 cup semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
Ye cup caramel or butterscotch 
pieces 
In a heavy 2-quart saucepan mix sugar, 
butter, marshmallow creme and PET 
Milk. Cook and stir to a full, all-over 
boil. (Mixture will be bubbly all over 
top.) Boil and stir over medium heat 
5 minutes. Take off heat and pour half 
of mixture into a heatproof bowl. To 
one half add chocolate pieces. To the 
other half add caramel pieces. Beat one 
half until pieces melt. Spread in but- 
tered 9 x 5-inch or 8-inch square pan. 
Beat other half until pieces melt and 
spread over first layer. Decorate with 
nuts, if desired. Cool and cut into about 
24 pieces. 














CAN GET! 





HANDIEST MILK YOU 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 





Sara Hervey Watts being served at the elegant Fleur de Lis Restaurant, Milwaukee 


Peaches de Wenthe — * “Fleur de Lis 


---now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


Along with their revered Braves baseball team, Mil- 
waukeeans hold their traditionally excellent eating 
places in highest regard. Especially esteemed is the 
elegant Fleur de Lis, achievement of Paul La Pointe, 
nationally renowned for its fine French cuisine. Says 
Mr. La Pointe, “It is a genuine pleasure to include 
many dishes prepared with Sucaryl on our menu. It 
allows our weight-conscious patrons to enjoy the 
gourmet pleasures of normally rich French cuisine . . . 
even desserts like our very popular Peaches de Menthe 
... With a great saving of calories.”” Sucaryl sweetens 
without adding a single calorie. And Sucary] leaves no 
bitter aftertaste. No wonder more and more of the 
world’s leading restaurants are sweetening with 
Sucaryl. Vive la difference! 


Sure flrven, athe 





Weight Watchers’ Peaches de Menthe 
adapted from the Fleur de Lis original) 
Makes 6 servings — saves 384 calories 


1 teaspoon unflavored gelatin ‘4 teaspoon cream of tartar 

3 tablespoons water Few drops green food coloring 

4 egg whites 14 teaspoon peppermint flavoring 
1g teaspoon salt 2 1-pound cans Sucaryl-sweet- 

1 tablespoon Sucary! solution ened sliced peaches, drained 


Soften gelatin in water; dissolve over hot water. Combine egg 
whites, salt, Sucaryl, and cream of tartar; beat until soft peaks 
form. Add dissolved gelatin; beat until stiff peaks form when 
beater is raised. Fold in coloring and flavoring. Serve over 
chilled peach slices. 








FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucaryi! 


32 pages, kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy-to- 
follow. Now at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORA- 
TORIES, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities, plus free 
Sucaryt SAMPLES 


coon, gucaryl € 








